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Quod omnes tangit, ab omnibus tractari debet. 
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E the depravity of the times ever ſo enor- 
mous, Whigs there till are, and to ſuch 
theſe lines are addreſſed. 


Wurx diviſions were wickedly raiſed between 
Whig and Tory, there was principle on one fide, and 
ſomewhat like ſhew of principle on tother fide. 
Now we ſee men 'in his Majeſty's ſervice, for ſelfiſh 
purpoſes divide his Majeſty's peeple, without ſhew of 
any principle, notoriouſly againſt all principle, except 
that deteſtable one of venality. 


No Monarch rules a large body of Subjects, ſo 
perfectly united in affection as the Proteſtants of this 
Kingdom were, and I am perſuaded ſtill are, to his 
Majeſty. Is it for his ſervice, or can men be deemed 
his faithful ſervants, who take meaſures which una- 
voidably tend to diſunite and break ſuch a compact 
body of men? All reſolutely determined, upon occaſion, 


to die in ſupport of his title. Stateſmen, who upon any 
B conſideration, 
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conſideration, whether of malice, lucre, or ambition, 
will impair ſuch an important ſtrength in the hands of 
their maſter, may be ſaid to receive his wages, but not 
to ſerve him. I hope his Majeſty will conclude, that 
thoſe men do him moſt faithful ſervice, who timely 
diſcloſe to him the moſt important truths, This nation 
is {till firmly tied to him by inclination, principle, 
and intereſt 3 but not by any of theſe ties, bound to 
the joint banner of a fraudulent S- r, and a treacher- 
ous P---, who find means to rule the powers that 
ought to curb them, (expreſſive epithets are neceſlary 
to convey juſt repreſentations.) They will follow his 
Majeſty, but not follow leaders that they think are 
deceiving him and them. They will follow men that 
ſupport their conſtitution, none that invade it, either 
by arms or treachery, Corruption is now introduced, 
as a new method of killing among us, not unlike 
poiſon, 


GENEROUS ſons of Britain look judiciouſly into 
our conduct; the ſteps that we have taken were una- 
voidable. We muſt ſuppreſs corruption, or it will ſup- 
preſs us. Perhaps you may be induced to look upon 
us, 25 friends rendered precarious, through the artful 
conduct of deſigning men; you will find it otherwiſe, 
we are ſteady. Whatever pains has been taken to 
divide or pervert us, doubt it not, the Proteſtants of 
every denomination throughout this Kingdom will 
zo all proper lengths to ſupport the King and 
eonſtitution. 


WuHEx every kind of deccit and falſhood is practiſed 
on this ſide the water, it muſt be expected, that a like 
ſpirit will by the ſame inſidious junto be ſet at work 
in the next Kingdom. As there is general reaſon to 
be of this opinion, and particular reaſon to believe, that 
mercenary Emiſſaries have. been of late deſignedly 
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tranſported to England, in order to miſrepreſent, what 
of all things ought to be moſt truly repreſented, the 
conduct and diſpoſition of his Majeſty's Subjects; we, 
who by nur ſituation, can fee into the true, though 
dangerous ſtate of the times, think it incumbent upon 
us to give ſome fair and free account of late tranſaCtions, 
partly to inform our countrymen 2t remote diſtance 
from the metropolis, but chiefly to undeceive our 
Britiſh brethren, who regard truth, and their own in- 
tereſt, A method that ſeems now to be our laſt, ſince 
private Subjects are diſcouraged to complain; our 
Repreſentatives not ſuffered to meet, ſeveral of his 
Majeſty's moſt able, and moſt faithful ſerva11ts, are 
removed from places of truſt, and ſome from cou.cil. 


When religion and virtue are aſſaulted, every man 
has a call from Heaven to defend them: When ſnares 
are laid for a community, every man ſhould alarm his 
neighbour, The meaſures lately taken to deceive us, 
to miſlead us, to intimidate us, to corrupt our morals, 
to put us upon betraying one another, are ſuch as no 
chriſtian ſtate, at leaſt, no free ſtate can equal. 


PREPARATORY ſchemes having been long and 
artfully laid for thoſe extraordinary purpoſes, it will be 
neceſſary to caſt our eyes a ſhort ſpace behind us, and 
review the paſt conduct of one extraordinary man 
among us, the more clearly to diſcern the nature of 
thoſe dangers that ſtill lie before us. 


THis very ſingular perſon, born as it were to make 
us mindful that Liberty may be loſt, by events in their 
origin apparently inſignificant; a naked adventurer, 
once deſtined for the ſword, unfortunately for us, 
ſtumbled thence into the Church, and along with the 
gown aſſumed a ſmooth front and oily tongue, that 
would deceive even the cle. Affected to mind 

B 2 nothing 
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nothing but a profeſſion, which he had craft enough to 
pervert to his intereſt, he began his ſpiritual reigns 


with the deepeſt intrigue and diſſimulation. Twas 


viſible to all diſcerning men, ſeveral years ago, that he 
was underhand laying ſchemes to rule the nation; 
whilſt, at the ſame time, he was publickly and ſolemnly 
diſavowing all commerce in civil affairs, not ſeeming to 
know any thing of them, although he had a hand in 
moſt, and was privy to the reſt, 


In imitation of that policy, which founded the papa] 
grandeur, he diſclaimed all temporal power, upon 
confidence, that jealouſy and ſuſpicion being once 
removed, he might gradually, and unobſerved, get all 
power into his hands. 


Id imitation of the ſubtile Cardinal de Retz, at his 
ſetting out, he had recourſe to ſeeming liberality, and 
every other art, to purchaſe reputation. See the uſe, 
which that Cardinal, and this Cardinal, have alike made 
of their popularity. By the uſe we may judge of the 
views. Their diſtributions were calculated to anſwer 
their intrigues, 


Tux ſeeming innocence and ſimplicity of our 
Cardinal gained upon unwary perſons; grimace gained 
ſome, the loaves gained others. Few clergymen were 
admitted to his preſence, unleſs allied to men that might 
probably be made ſubſervient to his worldly purpoſes ; of 
ſuch importance to him, that a magnificent table was 
kept, to gather profitable companions; young men of 


fortune, who might become inftruments to bridle their 


Country, and in the end themſelves. Every ſtep was 
lawful, every pleaſure ſanctified, that might enable him 
to careſs and inveigle theſe. For this ſiniſter end, his 
aſſociates were indeed fitly choſen, although the world 
did not then ſce, why they were choſen. What vulgar 
eyes 
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eyes miſtook for profuſion and ſplendor, was by his 
accurate calculation, the quickeſt ſtep to grandeur. 
Inſtead of ſpending a revenue, he counted upon putting 
his money to intereſt; when, with this political view, he 
fed the eye with pageantry, and the mouth with ragouts 
and champaign; to be paid an hundred fold for every 
pennyworth conſumed by his gueſts, who may be ſaid 
to reſemble his horſes, pampered for his riding, and fed 
no longer than they obey him, 


SUPERLATIVE elegance, and magnificence in living, 
is the principal ingredient in his character, even among 
thoſe who attempt to make out a good character for him; 
as if delicate taſte, and ſkill in luxury, that contemptible 
turn of mind, bordering upon vice, were an 
accompliſhment for the miniſter of Chriſt and the King. 
Theſe talents may indeed qualify him to debauch the 
growing generation, to rend er them neceſſitous, vain 
and venal, and thereby fit them for his ſecret purpoſes, 
but can anſwer no end, pleaſing to God, or uſeful to 
man. Delicacy, that falſe mark of judicious taſte, 
beneath the dignity of a wiſe man, is cheriſhed only by 
thoſe who want genius for higher purſuits, or have an 


evil diſpoſition, that prompts them to wicked ones. 


SUCH is the man, fuch the views, ſuch the collec- 
tion of qualities, upon which a free people are, by his 
inſidious writers, exhorted to rely in profound ſecurity. 
And left common ſenſe might forbid ſuch reliance, as 
the plot grew ripe, it was thought adviſeable to have a- 
nother ftring to the bow. Flagitious attempts were 
therefore made in July, 1752, to corrupt a nobleman 
of the higheſt integrity. My Lord, fell your Coun- 
< try, and you ſhall name your price. Look into every 


© profeſſion, and conſider whom you would have at 
<< the head of it.“ 
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Muck ſhocked, but in no degree allured, by any 
temptations, he ſat down to conſider what ſtep he migh: 
be able to take for the ſervice of his King and his Coun- 
try; and concluding the plaineſt ſtep to be the beſt, he 
preſented a memorial to his Majeſty in May laft, 
(which he was warranted to do by our conſtitution) ſet- 
ting forth in terms of plain truth, which none has con- 
tradicted, a certain change of meaſures, tending, in his 
Lordſhip! s judgment, to the prejudice of the fate, 


THE more laudable his conduct, the more pains were 
taken by the enemies of our conſtitution to aſperſe it; 
ſuch as inclined to flatter the Viceroy, ſaid, that his me- 
morial was unprecedented, as if a precedent was want- 
ing to do good. The contents of it, true; the ten- 
dency of high moment to the Nation, yet the thing 
improper. A diſintereſted nobleman, piouſſy devoted 
to the ſervice of his King and Country, yet his ſervice 


miſconſtrued, under colour of ſuppoſed defect in cere- 
mony. 


To judge the importance of this nobleman's virtue, 
conſider what would have been the conſequence, if he, 
or any other man of conſiderable influence, had been 
early bought off from the ſupport of the community. 


Mosr of the misfortunes that have happened to ſo- 
vereign Princes, at leaſt in theſe dominions, have hap- 


pened by over prizing the information of their ſer- 


vants, and ſlighting that of their Subjects. And per- 
haps more Monarchs have been injured by the miſcon- 
duct of their ſervants, than by the aſſaults of their 
enemies. The ſeveral ſteps taken by men in power 
among us, ſince that memorial was delivered, juſtify it. 
I pray God that no future diſtreſſes of this Nation may 


ever be an additional proof tet his Majeſty needed 
information. 


HOME 
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SOME have called his memorial an unprecedented 
attack upon Government. By which, we muſt in all 
propriety underſtand, that he has left a good precedent, 
where ſuch was wanted, It cannot with ſenſe, or 
truth, be called a bad precedent ; without firſt ſhew- 
ing, that the meaſures, which are the ſubject of his com- 
plaint, were not blame worthy, When meaſures are 
prejudicial to ſociety, it is the buſineſs of the ſubject: 
it is his duty, within the bounds of Jaw, to expoſe and 
attack them. It ſeems to be particularly incumbent 
upon the nobility to lay affairs of this public nature 
before the Monarch, ſince they are naturally to be con- 
ſidered as hereditary counſellors for the aid and ſervice 
of the throne. — If all meaſures, that are ſaid to be 
relative to Government, are to be alike blindly cre- 
dited, with implicit faith, and tamely ſubmitted to, 
whether right or wrong ; what need of any examina- 
tion? Where is the uſe of Whiggiſm? Ere& a ftar 
chamber court, and enjoin paſſive obedience, if this 
be the caſe. The conſtitution of England and Ireland is 
in eſſentials the ſame ; Liberty lives there, is it drown- 
ed in paſling the channel? When it periſhes here, by 
any means, it will not long ſurvive on t'other fide 
of the water. Our freedom can't exiſt but by the ſup- 


port of theirs, Theirs in great meaſure depends upon 
the preſervation of ours. | 


THE grand ſeducer, and his cabinet council, per- 
ceiving by the conduct of this upright man, that vir- 
tue had more weight among us, than they imagined ; 
their next conſpiracy was againſt virtue. A proteſtant 
Jeſuit is therefore employed to make way for vena- 
lity, by writing pamphlets in derogation of reaſon and 
religion, morals and virtue, truth and patriotiſm. Un- 
der the hypocritical character of a Candid, Inguirer, he 
ſets out upon the grand foundation of Popery and Ty- 
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ranny ; lays his plot, to debaſe and diſable man, to 
take away the ule of his reaſon, the natural weapon to 
defend him from craft and combination. 


He aſſerts, that reaſon, which diſtinguiſhes man from 
brute, which leads us to the knowledge of our creator, 
is rarely of any other uſe, than to invent apologies for 
miſtakes. The greateſt enemies to religion and human 
ſociety are they who thus labour to dethrone reaſon, 
and debaſe the human ſpecies. | 


THz next ſtep is to eradicate chriſtian piety. Left 
our worthy prelates might continue their attention to 
the welfare of their religion and their country, he lays 
himſelf out to corrupt them, to ridicule virtue, public 
and private, to perſuade them, that devout lives arc 
fruitleſs, that holineſs is unfit for modern practice. 


He charges it as an abſurdity in us to expect that his 
patren, having a ſecular employment, ſhould regard the 
epiſcopal function, publickly avowing, that the tem- 
poral province is a ſuperior vocation ; that it is his 
higheſt character, and ought to be his chief care ; 
that his buſineſs is enlarged, his offioe changed; that 
his preſent exalted ſtate does not admit of applica- 
tion to the paſtoral duty. God is therefore left to take 
care of his own Church ; according to this proſtitute 
writer, his patron might be a good Biſhop, altho* not 
a Chriſtian, 


Hap the Emperor Diocleſian made the Biſhops of 
his time, miniſters of ſtate ; he had, it ſeems, abſolv- 
dd them from their oblige tions to the rules of the goſ- 
pe). Providing civil employments for their Lordſhips, 

1c:cording to the principles of our author, had been 
the ſhorteſt way to overthrow Chriſtianity. An ex- 
cellent prime miniſter, he had been tor Diocleſian. 


The 
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The heathen Emperors wanted ſuch acute caſuiſts to un- 
teach the goſpel. Theſe monarchs were bad politi- 
cians, inſtead of endleſs and fruitleſs perſecution, had 
they promoted the Biſhops, the epiſcepal duties had 
immediately varied; and the goſpel, being inverted, 
muſt have fallen without pains or bloodſhed, 


REL1G10N he conſiders as a mode, that ought to 
be ſubſervient to the ſtate; reckons it an error in us'to 
think otherwiſe ; adviſes us to correct that error in our- 
ſelves; that ill judged biaſs in favour of religion ; 
which he repreſents to be incompatible with our civil 
and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution ; and, as ſuch, aſſures us, 
that whoever would retrieve religion, by making his 
prelatè pious, may beat their brains out, before they 
will be able to do ſo, Thus plainly intimating, that 
if our upright clergy, and our public-ſpirited laity, 
will agree to give up religion and liberty, quietly ſuf- 
fer a lordly eccleſiaſtic to live in luxury, and rule in 
politics, then all clamour will ceaſe. And this he re- 
preſents, as the only method to compoſe the differen- 
ces between an ambitious prelate, and a chriſtian 
people. Heavens! what a method is this? Chriſt, it 
ſeems only intended, that holineſs ſhould laſt for an 
age or two in the chriſtian Church. Thoſe ages now 
lapſed, we may all live at will. 


Upon this principle, his prelate may betray his 
ſpiritual truſt, and break his epiſcopal oath; may 
tyrannize over the clergy, and defpoil the laity. 


Tris occaſional author confefles, that his 
eccleſiaſtical Monarch © treats his clergy with 
„ ſhyneſs, and diſcourages them from coming about 
© him, or near him.” The defence made, is, that he 
cannot go to them, nor they to him: That he being a 
ruler of the ſtate cannot ſpare time to go into his 
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dioceſs; nor muſt they come out of it, leſt they trouble 
him at his levees. A gulph thus lying between him and 
them, they muſt ever be ſeparate, to the continual 
decay of picty. He being thus diſabled to reprove their 
failings, to diſtinguiſh their. talents, or reward their 
merits, 


AT what place he and his clergy ought to meet, I 
will! not preſume to determine. But this we may all 
determine, that if they do not meet ſomewhere in this 
world, it is much to be feared, that he will not meet 
them in Heaven, 


To reconcile us to the ſtatelineſs of His majeſtic 
patriarch, this writer defames the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, infinuating, that his clergy cannot get acceſs 
to him. He falſly aſcribes haughtineſs to that great and 
good prelate, then urges that haughtineſs as a pattern 
for our mock Pope to follow. Infernal is the doctrine 
of this man; would he have the prince of our Church 
like Lucifer! Arrogance is already ſuperabundant; it 
needs no further encouragement. If ſuch papal inſo- 
lence were really known at Lambeth, it ought to be 
held in deteſtation, as contrary to the humility and 
parity required among chriſtian brethren, Such un- 
chriſtian carriage ought to be religiouſly avoided, 
not unpiouſly laid down as a preſident for imitation, 
The meaneſt ſubject can have acceſs to his Majeſty ; 
monſtrous it would be ! if a Chriſtian Prieſt could not 
have due acceſs to a Chriſtian Biſhop, What a pam» 
phlet is this toprint and reprint in our metropolis ! 


PATRIOTISM, he would baniſh. Artfully infinu- 
ating, that there is really no ſuch thing, © that it in 
« {ound hardly affects any one in theſe days; that it is 
no more but a diſguiſe worn by crafty men to deceive 
& the unwary.” By this means does he hope to 
breed 
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breed jealouſy, and impair the credit of virtuous men; 
that ſo the weaker ſort, who believe him, may join 
the vicious; and no force remain, on the ſide of virtue, 
to oppoſe the torrent of corruption. Patriotiſm, that 
diſintereſted ſpirit, that general affection for the ſo- 
ciety, that chearful alacrity, and bold reſolution to do 
right; to expoſe ourſelves upon the calls of our Coun- 
try! Patriotiſm, that road to Heaven; that Heaven 
which Patriots feel upon earth ! Is this to be expelled 
the globe, for exaltation of the mercenary men who 
are enemies to it ? Better far that all ſuch men were 
expelled from human ſooiety. 


His doArines are ſuitable to the ſpirit and practice 
of his patron, who has taken more pains to pervert 
our youth, than any man that ever drew breath in our 
nation, A man more enterprizing and obnoxious, 
than any we have known ſince Tyrconnel fled. 
Look round, and ſee what effects his arts and depra- 
vity have produced among gentlemen adjacent to the 
metropolis, and expoſed to his perſonal influence. 
Examine his whole conduct; fee the writings publiſh- 
ed on his behalf; publiſhed to ſupport him and his 
meaſures. Writings, worthy of our attention, only 
ſo far as to ſhew the deſtructive principles upon which 
he muſt be ſupported. Every thing good, and ſacred, 
muſt fall, to ſet him up. Every doctrine, offen- 
five to God, and injurious to man, has been timely 
advanced, to prepare the nation for his purpoſes, and 


lure them into his net; from which, Providence has for 


the time delivered us. Notwithſtanding all efforts to 
ſubjugate the Church, and the State ; all ſophiſtry and 
craft, to poiſon the minds of Clergy and Laity; all 
ſtratagems, to take them by ſurprize ; they cannot, ei- 
ther the one or the other, be brought to renounce 
their God, their King, or their Country. 


Having 
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HavinG exploded Patriotiſm, he then adviſes us t6 
humour our Governors, grant them their demands, 
(it ſeems he was let into the ſecret that demands had 
been early concerted) and ſwim with the tide. He 
had been a good preacher for Lord Strafford, Having 
faken all pains to vitiate the minds of men likely to 
contend for Religion or Liberty ; the next attempt is 
to render them odious to the world, and one ano- 
ther. 


GREAT-BRITAIN, the freeſt, the moſt eſtimable 
nation, now upon the globe ; probably as much ſo as 
ever was upon the globe; the Patrons of Liberty, ci- 
vil, and religious ; the bulwark of the Proteſtant inte- 
reſt ; a nation envied by the reſt of Europe ; this par- 
ricide indiſcriminately traduces, as a vicious, frantic, 
and profligate people. | 


Our Reverend Clergy, many of whom are men of 
known morals and virtue, the body of them at this 
day remarkably upright and public ſpirited, he vilifies 
in the Jump ; as envious and ill-natured, teazing and 
importunate for preferment; forſaking the ſpiritual 
function, to ſollicit their temporal intereſts at the 
Primate's levees, The great and pious Archbiſhop 
Uſer had no ſuch levees. 


Tux gentlemen of Ireland he libels, as ignorant 
«© and rude; awkard, blunt, and ridiculous ; 
© drunkards and cheats; combined to oppoſe the 
© Government ; thorough paced party-men, trained 
* among dogs and horſes, bullocks and ſheep; 
© where they are likely to loſe the little good that 
e nature had put into them.” A man of private 
rank, enters their nation, a candidate for preferment ; 


is kindly received, gets into their Church; and by 
haſty 
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hafty ſtrides to the top of it: Elated with dominion 
over his Church, he thinks himſelf therefore entitled to 
dominion over the Nation. Then ſtep forth his under- 
lings to abuſe them in language of every kind that is 
ſcurrilous and falſe; becauſe they will not meanly 
ſubmit to his uſurpation ; let him trample upon the 
rights of the Clergy and People, and ſuffer him to 
tyrannize alike over both, See the conſequence of a 
brain turned with proſperity. See the conſequence of 
opulent donations; when they meet with a weak 
head or vain heart to work upon. No brain weaker 
than that of a ſubtile man. Craft is not wiſdom. 


*Tis difficult to produce ftronger evidence of a 
malign- diſpoſition, than appears before us, Worldly 
grandeur, in oppoſition to Chriſtianity, hoping to 
raiſe itſelf upon the ruins of our peace, our . liberty, 
and our virtue, Every art exerted, the utmoſt pains 
taken to ſet Clergy and Laity, Engliſb Proteſtants and 
Triſh Proteſtants, in the moſt invidious light, vilifying 
all, to raiſe a flame in every breaſt, and render all 
alike odious to each other, that in the midſt of 
the general conflagration, the leviathan may have his 
will, and tyrannize over faithful ſubjects, who to his 
ſurpriſe, aſtoniſhment, and mortification, ſhew him, 
that he can neither dupe them, nor buy them, nor 
bully them, even with the friendly aid of a threatning 
letter, ſeaſonably tranſmitted juſt before the ſitting of 
our Parliament, to put them in a panic, before they 
were put to the queſtion. Like Mr. Se/der's woman, 
who whipped her child beforchand, for fear he ſhould 
break the pitcher. A letter treating us with a certain 
contempt and inſult, which the greateſt man, deſtitute 
of provocation, has not a right to practice towards his 
loweſt inferiors. A letter, penned as þy an enemy, to 
bring us under the character of proſtitutes, and in that 
light to render us for ever ignominious and deſpicable in | 
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the eyes of our countrymen, Ignominious indeed! 
had we laviſhly ſubmitted to be driven into meaſures 
againſt conſcience and conviction, at a perilous time, 
when every one of us ſees, that our conſciences were to 
have been violated, by the man, and for the man, who 
has none. 


Tuis extraordinary letter, ſaid to be written by our 
Viceroy to the Lord Chancellor of Irelanu, copies of it 
handed about, univerſally taken to be genuine, and at 
length got into print; being, not only an inſult upon 
the ſubject, but underſtood as a comment upon the 
letter written by order of his M------ in relation to the 
memorial of Lord K------- „it may not be amiſs to 
reprint, leaſt it may be ſurmiſed, that we put an 
unfavourable conſtruction upon the declarations of the 


Viceroy. 


My L---, 
66 Your L--=---- will receive a letter from my 
ec Lord H-----------, with a copy of a very 


« extraordinary paper, delivered by the Earl of 
6 K.------ to the K-. | 


« His M------ was ſurprized at ſo unprecedented an 


attack upon Government, and was unreſolved for 


« ſome time, in what manner he ſhould expreſs his 
% diſapprobation of ſuch proceedings, directing the 
ſecretary of ſtate to write to my Lord K-------, was 
«© ſhewing too great attention to his L------ „ directing 
„ to the L—— J-------- to declare his M------ 8 
c intentions, was liable to obvious objections, as two 
© in the commiſſion were exprefly named, ſo that 
* no method was thought ſo proper, as to ſignify to 
& your L------- (as the chief Officer of the ſtate) his 
40 M 's pleaſure upon this event, that you might 

© communicate 
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« communicate it to my Lord K------- I and to every 
other perſon you ſhall think expedient. 


« His M------ thought it not conſiſtent with his 
« dignity to enter into farther particulars, either 
« with regard to the facts ſo ftrongly tated, 
% or with regard to my Lord P------- or L--- 
6 $-4----, Tt was ſufficient for his M------ 
<« to declare the confidence he is pleaſed to repoſe in me, 
ce the ſupport he will give his repreſentative, and that 
« he leaves me the judge who beft deſerves my 
confidence, and through what channel his favours 
<< are to be diſpoſed. I hope, atleaſt, it will have 
c this good effect, that the ſervants of the crown, and 
&« other members of the Houſe of Commons, who 
always expreſſed their inclinations to ſupport the 
« King and Government, and have declared their 
« regard for me, and yet may have differed with thoſe, 
« in whom I have confided, in what they were told 
« were immaterial points, will be more cautious for 
<* the future, in giving opportunities to ill deſigning 
& perſons, to repreſent their actions in ſo different a 


light, from what I am convinced many of them 
© intended, 


cc 


i «© Your L-------'s experience in buſineſs, your 
a „ prudence and abilities, will direct you better in what 
„manner to make uſe of the confidence, which 
A his M------ upon this occaſion has repoſed in 
© you, than ] can poſſibly point out to you. 
1 I heartily wiſh this expreſs declaration of the 
K may produce that union among his M -s 
*« faithful Servants and Subjects, which I have always 
endeavoured to promote: For I ſhould be ſorry 
that the Honour and Dignity of Government ſhould 
© not be effectually ſupported, without exerting the 
authority 
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& authority of the Crown, in ſuch a manner, that 
„ would be always diſagreeable to me.” 
I am, &c, 


D. 


For wicked purpoſes, have we been falſly ſtig- 
matized, as oppoſers of a Government, that we would 
every day ſince the Revolution have ſupported with 
our blood. A Government, which we would in 
earneſt ſupport , whilſt perhaps ſome feigned ſupperters, 
may project to undermine it. 


Havcury politicians may confound themſelves , 
vainly relying upon arts and parts to entrap oountry 
gentlemen; perhaps the chief end propoſed, by their 
boaſted refinements of education. Under all diſadvan- 
tages of ruſtic ignorance, with which we are upbraid- 
ed; we ſee the train laid with ſcornful negligence, as 
not doubting eaſily to make prey of unbeaten game; 
which, 'tis true, may poſſibly fall by the hand of their 
enemy; but not at this time, through ſurprize. We 
all of us now ſee unfriendly deſigns, againſt which we 
might have guarded, had we, at the beginning of 
this A----------, leſs deference, and more ſuſpicion. 


PRoMPT as we are, to ſupport Government; in the 
midſt of native ſimplicity, we know that a wary and 
timely oppoſition to particular aſpiring. men is not 
oppoſition to Government; but, on the contrary, 
manifeſtly tends to the ſervice and ſtability of Go- 
vernment. The duty of the Subject, and the intereſt 
of the Nation, are too well underſtood among us, 
to admit of oppoſition to a juſt Government. And 
if the fault lies not in ourſelves, there is no reaſon to 
to fear that we ſhall live under any other, 


Every 
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Every Ruler that enters this Nation finds his admi- 
niſtration fit eaſy, where his conduct is ſuitable to his 
commiſſion. Upon no other terms, ought it to {it eaſy; 
nor can it, whilſt ſenſibility and freedom in any de- 
gree exiſt, If report may be credited this truth was 
early made known to our Viceroy, by a man of the 
firſt diſtinction among us. When his G---- ſaid to 
him, I hope we ſhall have a ſhort and quiet Seſſions. 
0 You may if you pleaſe my Lord.” Had his 3 
paid any regard to this judicious and candid intimation, 
he might have paſſed through his Government, with 
as much tranquility as any of his predeceſſors. But if 


his G is wedded to adviſers, and to meaſures, which 


produce evil conſequences, the blame lies not at the 
door of his Majeſty, nor at our door. Not an inſtance 
can' be given of any improper oppoſition to Govern- 
ment. Some inſtances, perhaps, of unneceſſary com- 
pliance; and if there had been fewer inſtances of 


unneceſſary compliance, theſe political ravagers, who 


ſacrifice our public peace, had now been leſs aſſuming. 


To go no further back than this winter, the new 
and alarming praQtices of fatal tendency to all public 
virtue and liberty, will, it is to be hoped, teach this 
nation more caution. And likewiſe teach them to ſet 
an higher value upon thoſe ſame Country gentlemen, 
the {quires ; whom this ſcurrilous writer thus licentiouſly 
endeavours to ridicule. Not ſatisfied with a general 
abuſe of gentlemen, who conſtitute the lower Houſe 
of Parliament, fill many important truſts in the King- 
dom, and are, in great meaſure, the flower of the 
Nation, as well as the defenders of it, he lays himſelf 
out to depreciate virtue and human race. Men, who 
are ſtrangers to the power of virtue in themſelves, 
would have the world believe, that no ſuch thing 
exiſts, But if men of virtue did not exiſt, Govern- 
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ment could not. If Patriotiſm did not exiſt, we could 
not, 


Tux very inſtance of reſolute perſeverance in re- 
ducing the preſent aſpiring P within the bounds 
of his duty, demonſtrates, that the gentlemen of this 
Country have virtue. Demonſtrates, that they have 
wiſdom, the parent of virtue. 


Tux queſtion has been aſked, who is Aaron, that 
ye murmur againſt him. In anſwer, his injuries to 
the public are the cauſe of our loud and genera] mur- 
mur. His character is now well known to every man, 
from the Biſhop to the ſexton, and from the Earl to 
the cobler. Aaron is an ambitious invader of our rights 
and privileges; therefore do we juſtly murmur. He 
neglects the things that he ought to do, and does the 
things that he ought not to do; things that no man 
ought to do. Diſturbs the harmony and peace of a 
Country, and ſets at variance the minds of gentlemen, 
of friends, relations, brethren, huſband and wife, fa- 
ther and ſon, to gratify an ambition which no prin- 
ciples can juſtify ; an ambition which the principles of 


his profeſſion do molt peculiarly condemn. If Aaron 


would confine himſelf to the duty that he owes to 
his God and his King, we would not murmur againſt 
him. If he becomes the object of ſcorn or hatred, 
tis his fault, not ours. We may difſemble, but we 
cannot avoid to hate or deſpiſe Aaron, if his conduct 
renders him odious or deſpicable. Should we flatter 
Aaron, we deal diſhoneſtly, by inducing him to rely 
upon merit that he has not. Tis rather doing to 
the Church, and to the man, the duty of a friend, 
to tell him his faults; it is likewiſe doing juſtice to 
the Nation. 


SHOULD 
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SHoUuLD ſuch an adventurer break looſe and at- 
tempt the direction of affairs on the other ſide of the 
water, how ſhort would be his reign amongſt that 
ſpirited people ? 


Tux ſame retainer of Aaron, in order to render us 
obnoxious, inſinuates that we murmur, becauſe his 
Majeſty is pleaſed to appoint the Primate one of our 
Governors. It is not probable, that he ever heard a 
man murmur at that appointment. He miſrepreſents 
the cauſe of murmur. We are ready to pay due re- 
ſpect to his Majeſty's ſervant; but we would have 
that ſervant confine himſelf to the proper buſineſs of 
his Royal Maſter : Study his honour, his real intereſt , 


and not daringly raiſe an Empire for himſelf; not 


miſuſe that ſacred Name, and under pretence of ſerv- 
ing the Crown, take ſteps, which the Crown, duly 
apprized, would abhor ; not preſume to obtrude him- 
ſelf into ſuch affairs, as ſolely belong to the popular 
branch of our Conſtitution, Which, for the true in- 
tereſt of Prince and People, ought, by every man, in 
every Government, to be left fairly, entirely, and ab- 
ſolutely, to their own free deliberation and ſentiments. 
When a ſubtile genius throws enmity between them, 
he lights the match; generally without the know. 
ledge, and againſt the will of either; and perpetually 


againſt the true intereſt of all. An attempt to con- 


troul, to menace, or unduly influence the Repreſenta- 
tives of the People, in their legal proceedings ; found- 
ed upon their ſhare in the adminiſtration, 1s an open 
violation of our known National Rights; is ſubver- 
ſive of our Conſtitution; it is as truly an attack upon 
the Liberties of the People, as an attempt upon the 
Prerogative is an attack upon the Sovereign : His 
ſhare, and the. ſhare of our Repreſentatives, 1s alike 
warranted by our Conſtitution ; juſtice, and wiſdom, 
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call upon them to ſupport each other, in order to ſup- 
port themſelves. And we deſerve not a ſnare, if we 
tamely ſuffer any daring individual, Churchman or 
Layman, to invade it. If ſuch a perſon has the ho- 
nour to bear the King's commiſſion, obey him in things 
relative to that commiſſion, and let him know, that 
he muſt be confined within the bounds of it. 


Mex of ſudden and unexpeQed riſe, from very low 
to very high condition, ſeem, to themſelves, as in a 
ſtate of enchantment ; fancy, that they have got a- 
bove human race, generally want ballaſt, forget them- 
ſelves, and know not where to circumſcribe their am- 


bition. 


A further queſtion is put, to this effect. What 
wrong ſtep has been taken that tends to hurt the 
general intereſt of the Kingdom; or abridge any pri- 
vilege that we poſſeſs? I anſwer thus, what wrong 
ſtep, except open force, has not been taken? Cor. 
ruption is more dangerous than force, as being more 
difficult to oppoſe. Beſides the practices already men- 
tioned; we ſee the moſt extraordinary pains taken to 
gain over Gentlemen that have an intereſt in Bo- 
roughs; unheard of ſums offered for ſeats in Parlia- 
ment ; unkeard of meaſures taken, to gain ſeats by vi- 
olence, that could not be gained by venality; mili- 
tary preferment, civil employments offered, to induce 
the Burgeſes of a Corporation to betray their truſt ; 
nay, theſe corrupt offers urgently preſſed, until a ge- 
nerous Subaltern repelled them, by his noble declara- 
tion, That a Regiment could net corrupt him. A decla- 
ration, that ſhewed he deſerved a Regiment, Indefa- 
tigable endeavours uſed, to get creatures into the Houſe, 
and according to the general opinion of candid men, 
various indirect ſteps taken, every act of power exert- 
e, and every art uſed, to bials Gentlemen that are 

in 
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(21) 
in the Houſe, Menaces tried, and promiſes profuſely 
tendered ; perhaps more in a day, than could be per- 


formed in an age. 


THEe1R promiſes, like King James's braſs money, 
eaſily coined, paſs current, whilſt our young ruler re- 
fides in the Kingdom; uſeleſs, when he is gone; car- 
ry an appearance of wealth, when only filth is in the 
purſe. The fitteſt reward for hirelings, though it ſhews 
the fraud of the purchaſers. Twas therefore wary 
craft, to paſs engagements by Deputy, and furniſh 
the Principal with a cloak for his own character. En- 
abling him openly to ſay, What promiſes I made, 
I will perform. Let thoſe that have made promiſes 
in my name, and thoſe that have taken them look 
to the event.“ 


Were Places, Civil, Military, and Eccleſiaſtical, 
at the diſpoſal of this ambitious young man, and his con- 
federate, for ſupport of their * * * * meaſures, what 
would be the ſtate of our Government? God preſerve 
the Monarch and the Nation ; their cauſe and their pe- 
rils are the ſame. Conſpirators, in antient Rome, be- 
gan with corrupting the People. 


ComMPaANi1oN, Friend, Relation, Father, Son, and 
Brother, ſet to work upon each other; every paſſion 
conſulted, every inclination flattered ; no ſtep omitted, 
to decoy you. How can you eſcape, but by an early 
and vigorous conſtitutional oppoſition ; never ſo judi- 
ciouſly made, as in the beginning, before the ſtrength 
of your antagoniſt is increaſed, and your own dimi- 


niſhed ? 


*T1s the real intereſt of the Crown, that ſuch mea- 
ſures be early oppoſed, Oppoſe them in time, and 
you prevent future evils, Let them run on, and the 
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murmurs occaſioned by the mal-condu& of the Mi- 
niſtry may become ſeeds of diſaffect on to the P=—e. 


Tux famous Bill of Rights, declares, That the 
Election of Members of Parliament ought to be free; 
but *tis needleſs to bring men freely into Parliament, 
if finiſter practices be admitted to render that freedom 
uſeleſs, when they get there. The Subject is treated 
contrary to Law and Conſtitution, whenever that 
freedom is invaded, within doors or without, by any 
perſon whatſoever. If it be an invaſion upon the 
rights of the People to tamper with a Juror, how 
much more ſo is it to tamper with men in higher 
truſt? Men, upon whoſe conduct our ai depends. 
An invaſion, in the event, as truly injurious to the 
Monarch, as to the People. A trick in politicks is 
like craft in phyſick ; a Government, ſupported by ex- 
pedients is like a ſick man in the hands of an em- 
perick ; ill adviſed, ever tampering, with palliative 
medicines, not to cure, but to keep him for a time 
juſt alive, and, for the Doctor's profit, always ſick. 
A wiſe and juſt adminiſtration does not need expedients, 
nor can they long ſupport a bad one. They anſwer no 
end but to aggrandize the ſervant at the expence of the - 
maſter, What a life muſt a Monarch lead, thatis 
to rule a People governed by vice and corruption ? 
In the year 1714, we crowned one of the beſt Men 
that ever wore a Crown. His Son is not inferior to 
him. In about forty years reign, no attempt what- 
ſoever has been made upon the Liberties of the Peo- 
ple. Would either of theſe Princes countenance the 
ſteps that have lately alarmed and divided us: No. 
Were facts fairly repreſented to our gracious and im- 
partial Monarch, he would diſclaim the meaſures taken 
by ſome of his ſervants, and thank his Subjects. He 
would acknowledge, that they have reaſon to be a- 
larmed, when they ſee every artful man picked out for 
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an emiſſary; and every emiſſary, as buſy as thoſe of 
ſatan, to deceive, ſeduce, and debauch; efforts of 
corruption, in every ſhape, ſuch as earth has not 
known, fince the deſtruction of Rome; perhaps not 
then. What Nation has withſtood, or can withſtand 
ſuch batteries long continued? Our exiſtence depends 
upon their timely end. 


WIII any hardened finner ſay, that virtue is gone 
when we withſtand temptations infinite ? Shall any in- 
tereſted deceiver calumniate our Nation, as a vicious 
one; when our conduct has extorted this confeſſion 
from one of the diſappointed conſpirators ? * We, 
„ who thought this Nation might be as eaſily 
% gained as a venal Borough, find more Virtue in 
„e them than we imagined to be in the Britiſh 
«© dominions.” | | 


One of the brighteſt parts in King Milliam's 
character, and one of the wiſeſt ſteps that ever he 
made ; was his upright behaviour towards the Conven- 
tion Parliament. All electors were left to their own 
inclinations, without any ſolicitation from him or 
his friends. By which means there was a free Re- 
preſentative of the Nation. When the Convention 
aſſembled ; ſo far was he from attempting to influence 
them, that he would not even connive, when ſuch 
attempt was made by the Subjects themſelves. Many 
well diſpoſed perſons at London, jealous of diſaffection 
in the Houſe of Lords, as being inclined to recall 
King James, prepared a petition, ſubſcribed by men of 
all ranks, to be preſented to the Lords; deſiring in 
plain terms, that they would ſettle the Prince and 
Princeſs of Orange upon the Throne, But the Prince, 
above this way of proceeding, ſent the Lord Mayor 
orders to ſtop this project. 
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DurixnG the long and memorable debates and 
conferences, concerning the abdication and vacancy of 
the Throne, the Prince never attempted to gain a 
man to his party. On the contrary, he was leſs affa- 
ble than uſual ; to ſhew, by his behaviour, that he left 
every man at liberty, to vote without bias, as he 
ſhou d think fit, In conſequence of this gene:ous and 
judicious demeanour, the Nation behaved as they 
ought to have done. And he was treated, as he 
ought to have been treated ; rewarded with a Crown, 
upon ſhewing that his parts and virtue entitled him 
to wear one, Reader compare the late meaſures taken 
by G- St----- and G. Sa-, with the meaſures 
taken at the Revolution; or with any meaſures of 
Government that ever were taken, Then draw youc 
own inference. 


BRETHREN conſider, who ſupport meaſures ſo 
inemical to liberty, ſo dangerous to you and your 
poſterity, Thoſe who act upon ſiniſter motives are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable from thoſe who act upon error of 
judgment. Let the names of your enemies, who would 
paſs for your friends, be engraved in every part of your 
houſes; let the Hiſtory of theſe times be kept by all 
families; all that would be free. There are men, who 
value themſelves upon Jeaving nothing unattempted to 
ſubdue us; let us ſhew, that we neither want generoſity 
nor freedom of fpirit. Let us ſhew them, that they 
cannot rule us, as we rule beaſts, by fear and the aid 
of one againſt the other, 


Ir the remoteſt parts of this Nation do not know 
the attempts which have been made, they ought to 
know them; ſo ought the next Nation, That great 
and free people are deeply intereſted. Let them 
conſider the latent ſnares that may take themſelves. 


Let 
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Let every Britiſh ſubject know what has lately been done 


Among us, 


WIII theſe men again tell us in print, that “ no 
<« corruption, no jobbing, no violence, no aſſault, 
& has been offered or intended.” Much has been 
offered; more intended; and nothing to oppoſe the 
one or the other, but ſpirit; plain mere Whiggiſm, 
Patriotiſm, Virtue. The generality of one party was 
evidently moved by indirect views; the generality of 
the other, by virtue; what elſe could induce honeſt 
Country Gentlemen, and men of conſcience in 
employment, at their own riſk, to oppoſe the meaſures 
of a G=---------, when it has at all times been their 
inclination, and their intereft, to carry on his Majeſty's 
affairs, with the utmoſt advantage to him; and with all 
becoming deference, to thoſe in authority? An 
inclination as. ſtrong as ever. But to ſuppoſe, that all 
unfair ſteps ſhall be taken to force the direction of all 
affairs into the hands of two raſb young men, without 
talents or qualification for ſuch univerſal dominion, is 
a tryal too ſevere, under a mild Conſtitution and a 
legal Government. They have had Years to concert 
their ſchemes; we, no warning, no ſupport but 
Virtue. This they evidently ſaw, and would therefore 
have deſtroyed Virtue, in order to ſubjugate us, 


SUCH conduct under a Whig adminiſtration, or 
any adminiſtration that paſſes for ſuch, is aſtoniſning. 
The V------ „the P-----, the S-----, and every man 
converſant in publick affairs, knows that the ſubjects of 
this Kingdom chearfully concur in every a& for the 
real ſervice of the Crown; tampering therefore is 
unneceſſary, Corrupt them, and what is the 
conſequence? You train them to ſell to the beſt bidder; 
your enemy therefore may purchaſe them. Their 
native innocence ſuffered to remain, they are your ſure 

friends ; 
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friends; rendered venal, you know not who gets them, 
nor when. 


A Subject, thus bought up, is only purchaſed from 
the Prince to the Miniſter, And a Government, 
thus fupported, ſtands not upon a laſting ſupport. 
Conduct of this ſort forebodes deſtruction to the 
Prince, or to the People; perhaps to both. It 
tends to make both a common prey, to an enemy 
abroad, or a ſervant at home. The property of the 
fervant, ready for (ale to the enemy. 


Our Nation is remarkably well affected to the 
Houſe of Hanover; muſt not every candid man con- 
fefs, that the Prince is more ſafe in the hands of ſuch a 
People, than in the hands of one man, much leſs in 
the hands of this man, now ſo well known to us all. 


Tux Britiſh Subjects in general chuſe to be faithful, 
even for their own ſakes. Seldom any thing leſs than 
high and repeated provocations can alienate them. Of 
the afpiring man you have no hold, becauſe he has no 
dominion over himſelf; he is governed by his paſſions, 
and they are governed by the man of greateſt art. Such 
2.man might have been a proper inſtrument for Lewis 
XIV, perhaps for Lewis XV; our Monarchs, ſince 
the Revolution, thank God, do not need ſuch ſervants. 
They rely upon their People. Wiſdom and juſtice 
point out this reliance. Providence grant, that they 
never have any ather, 


Tk ſteps taken to deceive this Nation were tran- 
ſacted with the utmoſt ſecrecy and craft; ſome of them 
fortunately came to our knowledge, tho' few in com- 
pariſon of the whole. Where the ſpring of theſe tran- 
factions lies, is no ſecret. I appeal to the breaſt of 


every candid gentleman in this Nation, Every ſhop- 
; keeper 
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keeper in the Metropolis, every farmer in the Country, 
ſees it, No man is at a loſs to trace them to their 
fountain. Tis ſurely terrible to ſee fome of our own 
hands wickedly hired, and treacherouſly conſenting, 
to be employed againſt ourſelves ; conſenting to be our 
executioners, and in the event their own, 


IF he, who ought to be the moſt reverend, has 
a ſhare in theſe proceedings, he is anſwerable to God 
and Man. As a Lord of P „ as a C——, as 
G of the Kingdom, as a M of ſtate, 
which his minion calls him, he is bound to avoid med- 
dling in affairs of the Houſe of Commons. *Tis the 
higheſt invaſion of the ſacred rights of the People ; the 
loweſt of them may, with equal right, aflume his 
robes, and vote on his bench, 


Taz number and nature of advantageous views, 
that ſet theſe political artiſts to work, none can con- 
jecture; ſome we ſee; the worſt perhaps we do not 
fee; worſe might have ariſen, had they found us tame 
enough for their burthens. More may ſtill ariſe, 


TE Barracks of this Kingdom having been in a 
ruinous condition, the Houſe of Commons in 1747 
addreſſed the Lord Lieutenant to build, rebuild, and 
repair them, for the troops returning hither at the end 
of the laſt war. The Government entruſted the work 
to the Surveyor General, who received near 39,900/. 
out of the Treaſury for that purpoſe. | 


UPon the general complaint of Officers and Gen- 
tlemen all over the Kingdom, touching great abuſes in 
the building and repairing of theſe Barracks, injurious to 
the forces, as well as a wrong and ſcandal to the 
Nation ; a Committee of the Houſe of Commons was 
appointed in 1751, to enquire into theſe abuſes ; and 

the 


(28 ) 
the Lord Lieutenant declared, that he had no inten- 
tion to ſcreen the Officer who expended the money; 
concluding, that as it was an affair merely relative 
to the Country, he eught to ſtand or fall by his 
works. 


In the progreſs of the inquiry, it became manifeſt, 
that the Officer had groſsly abuſed his truſt ; protec- 
tion he therefore wanted, and threw himſelf upon 
Aaron to get it. Being now one of Aaror's forces in 
the Houſe of Commons, he muſt not be left to ſtand 


or fall by his works; as a fervant of the Crown, he 


muſt now be reſpected. Inftead of expulſion from 
Parliament, and an addreſs to remove him from his 
employment, both which were upon the point of being 
done; all powers were exerted to ſcreen him, and 
ſuſpend the juſt reſentment of the Houfe of Com- 
mons. It was io ordered as to get his puniſhment 
referred to another Judge; and a reſolution paſſed, re- 
quiring nothing more of him, but to make good the 
defective repairs, and fit the Barracks for reception of 
the forces. Inſtead of being puniſhed, as the Com- 
mons had good reaſon to expect; he was permitted 
to ſell his employment at full value; and the build- 
ings being ſaid to continue in a ruinous ſtate, the 
Houſe of Commons in 1753 thought fit to enquire 
how far the Surveyor General had complied with their 
Reſolutions of laſt Seffion. And finding that he had 
not complied, they expelled him, notwithſtanding the 
utmoſt endeavours uſed by Aaron and his confederates 
to protect him. 


AN order of Parliament iſſued about Od leber laſt, 
requiring the commanding Officers of the ſeveral Bar- 
racks to report to the Houſe of Commons the ſtate 
and condition of the buildings. By the reports of thoſe 
Officers, it appeared, that they were in general rui- 

nqus 
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nous; rain in abundance pouring through the walls 
and lating. 


A brave ſoldiery expole their lives abroad to de- 
fend a Proteſtant Succeſſion, and the Liberties of Eu- 
rope. Upon their return to Ireland, although the Na- 
tion ſpare no coſt to provide commodious habitations 
theſe gallant Engliſbmen, for ſuch they are which we 
enliſt, were many of them ſent to ſleep in places 
worle than their parents in England provide for their 
beaſts, What Soldier can be blamed for deſerting, 
if he wants the neceſſaries of life? What ſort of a 
Colonel, what fort of a Senator, muſt he be, who ex- 
erts miniſterial influence to make the King's ſervants 
betray their conſtitutional truſt in Parliament, and 
ſcreen an offender, whoſe miſconduct tends to deſtroy 
Engliſhmen and Soldiers? What a Man is this to have 
the ſecret direQtion of a Viceroy, who has the go- 
vernment of us? | 


A boy, becauſe he is the ſon of a I. J, is 


complimented with a ſeat in our Parkament 3 grown to 
manhood, he makes this return. 


OrsxqQuious men of fortune, who carry the lead in 
ſome of our Boroughs, unwarily bring . men of this 
ſort into our Houſe of Commons; by which means, 
the natural Repreſentatives of the People are kept out 


of Parliament, and the Kingdom 1s deprived of their 
ſervice, 


Various were the conjectures relative to this new 
truſt concerning the Barracks, but whether well or 
ill grounded, ſo far is certain, that the Nation was 
groſsly abuſed. The Surveyor General greatly miſ- 
behaved; and, by his means, the Public have been 
egregiouſſy wronged. Contrary to his inſtructions from 

the 


| 
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the Government, he contracted with ſeveral perſons, 
who were not workmen, and knowingly ſuffered others, 
not workmen, to make uſe of the names of work- 
men, as contractors, tho' they were not to execute 
the work; nor to ſhare the profit. Generally em- 
bezzled the old materials of the ſeveral Barracks, 
without giving the Nation credit for the value of them. 
Perſuaded a Barrack Maſter to give a certificate to 
ſome of the workmen, that the work was well done, 
altho' he himſelf knew to the contrary. Took the affi- 
davits of the contractors, or workmen, for the ſufficien- 
cy of their own work. Permitted his clerk to prepare 
eſtimates, and without making any alteration in them, 
contracted with the ſame clerk for building ſeveral 
Barracks according to the eſtimates prepared by 
himſelf; was apprized by the Barrack Board, that 
his clerk had taken bribes; whereupon, indeed he 
was diſmiſſed from his nominal employment, but 
{till was continued in the confidence of his maſter, 


and employed by him to fix rates for the 


workmen“. 


No wonder, that in theſe circumſtances, he 


charged exceſſive prices; higher prices for the 
worſt materials and workmanſhip; than the beſt 
were worth; and, after all, executed this public 
work ſo extremely ill, that in ſome places, the 
officers thought their lives in danger, whilſt they 
flept in the buildings, and were therefore (ſome of 
them) at the expence of providing lodgings for their 
ſafety. | 

| THE 


CIT" 


* For further ſatisfation concerning theſe abuſes, we 
refer to the report of the Committee, and the Reſolutions 
thereupon, publiſked in the 8th Vol, of the Journals of the 
Ilouſe of Commons. 
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Tre Houſe of Commons therefore paſſed a bill 
to reprize the Nation out of the eſtate of the 
Surveyor General, But the bill was thrown out 
in the Privy Council. As one of our abſolute 
Governors foretold that it ſhould, when he openly 
declared in the Houſe of Commons, that although 
it paſſed their Houſe, it might be rejected in another 
place. 


Tu Nation had incurred a large debt, originally 
owing to an unlimited Vote of credit given to the 
Government in the Reign of King G·OROE I. for 
defence of the Kingdom againſt an Invaſion threatened 
in favour of the pretender; and fince. that time 
increaſed chiefly by miſmanagement in the article of 
Barracks; yet are they ftill ruinous, notwithſtanding 
great and conſtant exceedings on the head of Barracks. 
To remedy theſe growing expences, and prevent 
annual imbezzlement, the Parliament thought it 
adviſeable at once to put all Barracks in' thorough 
repair; and for that purpoſe, in Lord Harrington's 
time, voted the addreſs already mentioned, to build, 
rebuild, and repair them. A precaution which only 


ſerved to run us further in debt; our money having 


been ſo groſly miſapplied, that the work is for the moſt 
part to do over again, at the coſt of the public. A 
new ſum to be raiſed for the ſame uſes, which had been 
amply provided for already: The Nation wronged; but 
the offender being enliſted in the ſervice of two 
deſigning men muſt be protected by his patrons. 


Poss1BLY the next truſtee employed in this Public 
work may act the ſame part. He cannot have ſtronger 
encouragement, 


Tux 
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Tur excecdings on the head of Barracks, for thirty 
years paſt, amount to near two hundred thouſand 
pounds, over and above the ſum of 38,993“. 10s. 24d. 
paid on account of the Barracks in conſequence of the 
addreſs of Parliament in 1747, moſt of which was 
miſapplied by the Surveyor General, Whereby it 
appears, that near half of the Public Debt was in- 
curred on account of Barracks, Yet were not per- 
mitted to reprize the Nation, upon abuſe of that truſt, 
although there had been near 60,000/. Exceedings upon 
the head of Barracks, even fince the Vote in 1747, 
to compleat them. What Adminiſtration can expect 
to be eaſy and honourable upon ſuch terms ? 


WHAT other men are there in his Majeſty's Domi- 
nions, who would have attempted to corrupt a Nation, 
and would have ſpent the influence and credit of the Go- 
vernment, for ſuch a purpoſe? No wonder that the ſtrong- 
eſt jealouſy ſhould be fixed in the minds of Gentlemen, 
to prepare them for oppoſition of the altered Money Bill 


and of every other ſtep, that raiſed their ſuſpicion. 


They muſt of neceſſity ſuſpect men who take ſteps 
contrary to reaſon and juſtice ; contrary to all public 
truſt and duty; as well as contrary to an early aſſurance 
given by the Government. 


THE next Subject of our conſideration ſhall be 
the Public Revenue, in order that gentlemen may 
impartially judge, how far men in power have probably 
been ſwayed by motives which they do not think it 
prudent to avow. 


By ſeveral Statutes in the 14th Year of Charles II. 
Exciſe Cuſtoms, and Heaith Money, were granted in 
perpetuity, for payment of the forces, and defraying 


the public charges of the realm, 
By 
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By Statute 11th. Milliam the IIId. Eneliſb, all Quit 
Rents, Crown Rents, and chiefries belonging to the 
Crown, were unalienably appropriated for the ſup- 
port and maintenance of the Government in Ireland; 
not liable to any annuity, penſion, charge, or incum- 
berance whatſoever ; the ſeveral ſubſidies ſpeciſied in 
theſe Statutes having been granted for ever, do there- 
fore, with ſome other ſmall articles, paſs under the 
name of the King's Hereditary Revenue, But it has 
been found by experience, that theſe Revenues never . 
at any time ſince the Revolution anſwered the pur- 
poſes for which they were granted. 


THe Crown therefore perceiving them to be in- 
ſufficient for the ſupport of the civil and military 
Eſtabliſhment, applied to Parliament for a further aid; 
which the Parliament granted, by laying additional 
duties upon ſeveral goods and merchandize ; which 
additional duties they continue from Seflion to Seſſion, 
as they judged the ſtate of the Nation to require. 
Both theſe Revenues being alike veſted in the Crown, 
only as Truſtee for the Public. And the difference 
between the two branches of Revenue, nothing more, 
but that one is perpetual, the other temporary ; 
although the word Hereditary has of late been fre- 
quently miſuſcd by deſigning men to miſlead the 


ignorant. 


In ſtating the National accounts, which is done 
every Seflion ; if it appeared, that there was any re- 
dundancy in the hands of the Vice-Treaſurer, the 
Nation, out of whoſe pockets the duties were raiſed, 
had credit for the redundancy ; which was always 
conſidered as the money of the Public, 
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By the known uſage in our Parliament, it ap- 


pears, that as oft as there is any redundancy in the 


Treaſury, the Nation takes credit for it, without 
waiting for any previous Conſent of the Crown. 
A practice, which evinces the dominion of Parliament 
over the public funds, call them Hereditary, or what 
you will, A known conſtitutional practice of many 
years, which experience proves to be a ſafe one. 
A practice never once called in queſtion, until an 
enterprizing $----y, and an aſpiring E--------k, aſſumed 
a dominion, which, being founded upon a breach of 
our Conſtitution is impoſſible to ſupport. *Tis ama- 
Zing that amongſt men liberal education, knowledge 
or ſpirit is at ſo low an ebb, that ſome have been 
found ready to put the ſhackles upon themſelves, 
by endeavouring to ſupport it. 


AT ſeveral times fince the Acceſſion of King 
GrorGr I. the Nation incurred a debt of about 
four hundred thouſand pounds; to make good deficien- 
cies upon the civil and military Eſtabliſhment, and 
appropriated certain duties to pay the intereſt ; the 
redundancies, if any, were to be a ſinking fund to- 
wards diſcharge of the principal. But the redundan. 
cies upon theſe appropriations were not ſo conſiderable 
as to pay half the debt. 


PRIVATE perſons having been conſiderably enrich- 
ed during the late war, the luxuries ariſing from their 
additional wealth, cauſed an uncommon importation 3 
whereby the duties greatly increaſed. Unexpected 
ſums having thus flowed into the Treafury, it ap- 
peared upon ftating the public accounts in 1749, 
that the Vice-Treaſurer had a balance of 220,000 J. in 
favour of the Nation. A Bill was therefore brought 
into Parliament, which readily met with the Royal 
| Aſſent, 
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Aſſent, to diſcharge the 128, 500 J. of the national 
debt, out of this ſurplus ariſing from the Hereditary 
Revenue, and additional duties. In the preamble of 
which act, there is not any notice taken, that his 
Majeſty had given any previous Conſent, warrantin 
the Houſe of Commons to bring in a Bill for ſuch an 
application. This happened in the adminiftration of 
Lord Harrington. 


Upon the arrival of the preſent Lord Lieutenant in 
the year 1751, there appeared alſo a conſiderable ba- 
lance in the hands of the "Treaſurer. And upon this 
occaſion we are told by his Grace, at his opening the 
Seſſions, that his Majeſty would conſent that part of 
the redundancy, remaining in the hands of the Vice- 
Treaſurer, ſhould be applied towards the payment of 
the national debt. This language appearing new to 
the Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, they did 
not think proper to take Notice of the word Conſent in 
their Addreſs; and ſo careful were they to preſerve the 
Rights of Parliament, that they prepared a Bill for the 
payment of 120,000/. of the national debt, without 
taking Notice of his Majeſty's previous Conſent, which 
was omitted upon cool conſideration, not upon warmth 
or faction, nor through inattention ; on the contrary, his 
Majeſty's ſervants wereduly apprizedand prepared to urge 
this point, for it is well known that the S----- and the 
P- were very deſirous that his Majeſty's previous 
Conſent ſhould be recited in the heads of that Bill. 


ConTRARY to all expectation, this Bill was return- 
ed from England, under the Great Seal, with Words 
inſerted in the Preamble, importing, That his Majeſty 
had been graciouſly pleaſed to ſigniſy, that he would 
Conſent that the Parliament ſhould apply a conveni- 
ent part of the money remaining in the Treaſury to- 
wards the reduction of the national debt. 
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UyoNn return of the Bill thus altered, (as we have 
reaſon to believe) by management on this fide ; I 
G had a meeting with ſeveral members of the 
Houſe of Commons, all ſervants of the Crown, to con- 
ſider the Bill. Some of them declared their objections 
to the alteration ; and it was ſaid, that L— G 
was ſo far from ſeeming to approve it, that he expreſſed 
himſelf as under ſome ſurprize and concern, that it had 
been altered ; but at the ſame time ſpoke of it, as a 
thing of no conſequence, and in that light urged the 
paſing of the Bill, for the public utility; framing his 
converſation in ſuch a manner, as to impreſs upon the 
minds of the company, who judged him to be in the 
ſecrets of the Court, an opinion, that nothing unfriend- 
ly was intended, and that this courſe was the moſt 
ſafe and prudent they could then take. Thus circum- 
ſtanced, the Members there preſent were induced to 
Conſent to the paſſing of the Bill, as an inſtance of 
their confidence in the G t; and of their diſpo- 
ſition to make the utmoſt compliance, which their judg- 
ment of the whole national affairs would then admit. 
And the Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, upon 
converſation with their ſeveral friends of this company, 
thought fit to approve of theſe meaſures, 


THE Nation, at this period, were got into a real 
dilemma ; there was no time during that Seſſion to 
bring in another Bill; no remedy to be had for two 
years, as our Parliaments are not annual. Our Debt 
was large, a yearly intereft incurring, though the mo- 
ney lay in the Treaſury; and if the altered Money Bill 
ſhould have been rejected, then there would have been 
no proviſion made for paying cither principal or inte- 
reſt, The diſcharge of that part of the Debt, and the 
continuance of the Duties for paying the remainder, 
having been incorporatey in the ſame Bill. 
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Tuvs fituate, ſhould the Bill drop, the ger.cratity - 
the Men in buſineſs apprehended that ov! trad 2m 
public credit muſt receive a mortal wound, Atte 
critical juncture it was, that to remove our jerlouſy 
and gain our affent, gentlemen who do not Want parts, 
though candour prompts them to roliznce, were, with- 
out any direct promiſe, induced {ur once ty admit a 
State Creed. Reſpectful to or Mother Country, and 
every man that comes from thence a with pub- 
lic authority, ſtudious to avoid giving wa, and 
flrongly inclined to keep meaſures with the tovern- 
ment; upon weighing the fate of the Nation. 
thought adviſcable to ena? the Bill, and let the 
teration pals in ſilence, without debate. 


THAT there was ſome foundation for Reliance, 
cannot be doubted; this point having been cleared 
up in the Houſe of Commons, when L—— C 
in the Debate upon the laſt altered Money Bill 
thought fit to introduce this ſubject, in order to clear 
the L— L——— from the charge of a promiſe al- 
ledged to have been made by his G concerning 
this matter: Upon which a gentleman of high capacity, 
and as high probity, who had been one of the compa- 
ny that met L— G——, in order to conſider the al- 
teration of the Bill, declared to the Houſe, that when 
the Bill was under deliberation, it was underſtood that 
the paſſing of it at that time was not afterwards to be 
urged as a Precedent. And neither L-— , nor 
any other of the Gentlemen, whe had been of that 
company attempted to contradict this repreſentation. 


Tux event, perhaps, will make us more cautious ; 
our confidence having been ill placed, fince we ſec 
our act of compliance laſt Seſſion, now urged as a 


Precedent againſt us; a claim built upon it; and 
D 3 writers 
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writers employed to give judgment in print againſt 
the Nation, becauſe the Houſe of Commons did not 
reject the Bill. An unworthy behaviour, not only to- 
wards this Nation, but towards his Majeſty, who nei- 
ther warrants his ſervants to fiſh out imaginary titles, 
nor nceds their cunning to ſupport real ones. 


His G----, at entering our. Nation in September 
laſt, might eaſily have ruled it with gentleneſs. Some 
hoped, others wiſhed, that this might be the rule 
of his conduct. It is true he had a reſpectful Ad- 
dreſs, not becauſe diſcerning men approved that whole 
Addreſs. The managers of our Court intrigues fore- 
ſaw that compliments were ſcarce to be expected; 
they therefore applied themſelves early and earneſtly 
to procure an Addreſs ſatisfactory to his G----- ; 
which many were unwilling to refuſe, leſt a cool one 
might poſlibly be conſtrued a diſapprobation of his 
Majefty's choice, at a time when we were all perſua- 
ded that the benevolent Monarch had choſen for the 
beft, Veneration for the Maſter, produced this 
treatment for the ſervant, 


Ix the Seſfion of Parliament 1751, the Houſe of 
Commons were unwilling to lower the Duties, being 
confident they muſt fall, upon decline of our imports, 
which cannot continue ſo large as they have been for 
a few years paſt, Our military eſtabliſhment is in- 
creaſed by additional regiments, and increaſe of pay 
to Officers and ſoldiers, amounting to about fifty thou- 
ſand pounds a year. Our eſtabliſhment thus increaſing» 
and income decreaſing, the redundance muſt quickly 
be conſumed. But without regard to any future riſe 
or fall of the revenue, the Commons inclined to keep 
the Treaſury as well provided as the Nation could 
bear; conceiving it to be for his Majeſty's ſervice, and 

| confident 
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confident that whatever public money ſhould remain 
there, was ſafely lodged, for the uſe of the Nation. 


Tr1s diſpoſition and confidence in the Commons, 
has been the foundation of preſent miſunderſtandings. 
A conſiderable Redundancy being thereby in the, 
Treaſury over and above what would provide for the 
Eſtabliſhment; the Commons looking upon this 
Redundancy to be more than was needful to lie in the 
Treafury, thought fit to bring in a Bill, for applying 
part thereof, to diſcharge the remaining part of the Na- 
tional Debt, being about 77,000/. When this Bill 
was on foot, to the ſurprize of the Members, in- 
ſtead of letting it run in the uſual parliamentary ſtile, 
as we expected: the power of the Court was ex- 
erted to induce the Gentlemen of the Committee to bring 
it in, with a Preamble of the ſame import, with that 
which had been the laſt Seſſion of Parliament inſerted 
in England, to the general diſlike of this Kingdom. 


Bur thoſe, who have long had the prineipal con- 
duct in matters of this ſort, judging it inconſiſtent 
with their public Truſt and Duty, and contrary to 
the Senſe of the Houſe of Commons, to make ſuch 
compliance, they therefore refuſed to introduce this 
new Language ; conceiving, that they were not 
authorized to admit it into the Statutes. And thoſe, 
under direction of the Court, perceiving that it would 
be fruitleſs, did not think it adviſeable to urge this 
matter ; the Heads of a Bill were therefore brought in, 
and paſſed without the Preamble inſerted in the Bill 
laſt Seſſions; In this form it went through our Privy 
Council, but was returned from England with a Pream- 
ble of the ſame import, with that paſſed the laſt 
Seffions, together with a letter from the Privy Council 
in England to the Privy Council in freland, 
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Tux Speaker and ſome particular Members of the 
Houſe of Commons were ſent for to the Caſtle; 
and the Letter was read to them by the Secretary, 
in preſence of the Lord Lieutenant; but the Houſe 
conceiving that this Letter ought not to controul 
their Proceedings in Parliament, where they judged, 
that the Conſtitutional Rights of the Nation were 
concerned, they therefore rejected the Bill. Such 
new and extraordinary means having been uſed to get 
it paſſed, as had been vainly tried to ſcreen the S——r 
G | from puniſhment for miſapplying the 
Barrack money. Means to which Cato would ſcarce 
have ſtooped, for the deliverance of Rome. An evi- 
dence that they were to anſwer purpoſes not yet 
avowed. 


SHOULD the Letter be paſſed over in ſilence, impu- 
tations might poſſibly be caſt upon men in the next 
Kingdom ; which more properly fall to the ſhare of 
men in this. I ſhall therefore give you the Letter 
verbatim, as it is handed about among us. 


* AFTER our very hearty Commendations to your 


« Lordſhips. | 


«© WHEREAS in your Letter tranſmitted to the 
& Earl of V. s, one of his M s princi- 
© pal Secretaries of State, with the heads of the 
& Money Bills, which Bills you deſire may be return- 
ed to you in the uſual form, your Lordfhips take 
© notice of the words inſerted in the Preamble of 
the Bills, paſt the laſt Seſſion of Parliament for 
payment of part of the national debt, relating to 
„his M-------- 's previous Conſent, to the application 
of part of the money then remaining in the Treaſury, 
©« are omitted in the Bills now tranſmitted, for the 

& reſidue 
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« refidue of the ſaid debt. Which having been laid 
cc before his M „ and taken into mature 
« deliberation, his M-----, with the advice of his 
« Privy Council, has judged it neceſſary to cauſe 
« words of the like import to be inſerted in the 
&« rrefent Bills. We do therefore by his M 
c command, and his Name fignify the ſame unto you, 
and acquaint your Lordſhips, that the taking notice 
&« of his M 's previous Conſent in a caſe of this 
e nature is abſolutely neceſſary for the ſupport of his 
e Prerogative and Dignity, and for preſerving the 
& regularity of proceedings in the Parliament of 
« Jreland, whoſe juſt Rights and Privileges, his 
66 Mou is determined to maintain; and we are 
& further to ſignify to you his M------ 's pleaſure that 
cc this Letter be entered in your Books. From the 
« Council Chamber at St. — s November 28th. 
1753. 


cc 


By this Letter we may eaſily judge the import of 
that Letter, to which it is an anſwer. We ſee that the 
new Preamble deviſed in 1751, by ſome men here, 
is falſely renreſented to thoſe in England, as a matter 
of uſual m; although it was not known among us, 
till that very year, and then craftily obtained. We 
ſee that the alteration in the Preamble of this late 
rejected Money Bill, which has increaſed our preſent 
lamentable heats, did not ariſe on t'other fide of the 
water, but was recommended {rom hence, and there 
inſerted, through compliance, and at the inſtance of 
men that are here, as appears by theſe words, which 
Bills you Defire may be returned to you in the uſual 


form. 


AND further, „ Your Lordſhips take notice of the 
„Words inſerted in the Preamble of the Bills, paſt 
„the laſt Seſſion of Parliament for payment of part 


e of 
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& of the national debt, relating to his M g 
ce previous Conſent, to the application of part of the 
«© money then remaining in the Treaſury are omitted 
© in the Bills now tranſmitted for the reſidue of the 
« ſaid debt.” 


By this Letter we have reaſon to conclude, that the 
firſt motion, the notice, the defire to inſert a new 
Preamble, came from this fide. You deſire. Although 
we credulouſly depended upon men on this ſide, to 
have interpoſed, even in caſe that ſuch an attempt had 
been made on tother fide. Conformable is this to the 
whole ſeries of conduct viſible for ſome time among 
us. Here we are deceived, - there they are miſled. 
Both abuſed; by two enterprizing young men, over 
confident of their abilities and political ſkill, Who 
believing our principles to be as looſe as their own, 
anſwered for ruling us, by the ſordid means which 
govern themſelves; and relying wholly upon corruption, 
introduced acknowledgments ſeemingly harmleſs, in 
order to graſp new powers, not for their Maſter's 
advantage, but their own ſecret ſervice, 


Ou proſpects thus enlarged, and our fears raiſed, 
by theſe violent efforts, it is evident that for his 
Majeſty's ſake, our own fake, and that of Great 
Britain, we could not, we ought not, to recede from 
eur National Rights; as we cannot ſee with what view 
they ſhould be attacked, unleſs to make ill uſe of new 
claims, in caſe that we ſhould give way, or to raiſe 
diſcontent between King and Subject; in caſe we 
ſhould oppoſe the meaſures, which we could not 


approve. 


Tur public money, lying in our Treaſury, is now 
by all unprejudiced men allowed to be the money of 


the Nation, and applicable only to the uſe of the 
2 Nation ; 
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Nation; if ſo, the Parliament, that raiſed this money, 
muſt ſurely have a right to adviſe the application of 
it. A right eſſential to Parliament, and continually 
exerciſed among us, without interruption, fince we 
have had any redundancy, A right which cannot 
injure the Crown, who have ſtrictly no property in 
the money. On the other hand, introduce new lan- 
guage in your Statutes, which, even by a ſtrained 
conſtruction of ſervile lawyers and paraſites, may 
give the Crown a new claim, then you injure the 
Nation. And altho' the language be barely doubtful, 
you prejudice the Crown and People, by raiſing 
conteſts between them. Probably this was the view 
which ſome had, in raiſing theſe; and poſſibly they 
were raiſed for purpoſes beyond what the World as 
yet imagine. If no new claims were to have been 
grafted upon this Preamble, nor any intention to 
create jealouſy and diviſion, where there ſhould be 
none; why was ſuch extraordinary and uncommon 
pains taken to ſupport it? Were there an antient, 
and an undoubted Prerogative, to warrant this new 
parliamentary ſtile, how comes it that none ever found 
out the Prerogative, until the S-----=, and his mitred 
Partner, found a Temptation in the T------y ? 


As for any conſtitutional right of demanding parlia- 
mentary ſupplies, it is founded only upon the ne- 
ceſſary ſupport of Government, whatever may be 
intended, nothing more is at any time pretended, 
which demonſtrates that no more ought to be de- 
manded than is ſufficient to anſwer that end, and if 
more ſhall ariſe upon miſcomputation of funds, it 
remains the natural property of the ſtate who 


raiſed it. 


Ar the beginning of this conteſt, ſome Partizans 


of the Court pretended, and openly inſiſted in the 
Houſe 
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Houſe of Commons, that the redundancy of public 
money was the King's property, and abſolutely at 
the diſpoſal of the Crown. When they found this 
doarine too abſurd tor currency; then the language 
varied, and the redundancy was indeed allowed to 
be the money of the Nation, but at the King's dif. 
poſal for public uſes; they ſaid that it was veſted 
in his Majeſty, as a Truſtee, and that his Preroga- 
tive tied up the Parliament, from taking any ſtep 


relative to it, without a previous Conſent from the 


Royal Truſtee. Perceiving that upon due examinati- 
on of this doctrine the ground was not tenable by 
law or reaſon ; then they flew to calumny, and 
called our allegiance in queſtion ; becauſe we did 
not tamely reſign to them what we believe to be 
the unqueſtionable right and liberty of the Subject. 


Ir miniſterial abettors could this year eſtabliſh a 
doctrine, that I am not to propoſe making uſe of 
my money until I obtain previous leave (which muſt 
be graciouſly. offered without aſking) to make the 
propoſal, they might next year improve this doctrine, 
and ſay, that fince the money is uſeleſs to me, I have 
no rightto make enquiry about it, nor to examine 
who takes it away. That it docs not concern me, 
who takes it, ſince I cannot. Should a Miniſter of 
State obtain from himſelf a warrant to draw it out 
of the Treaſury, on a ſuppoſed account of public 


utility; who ſhall preſume to queſtion his applica- 


tion. The Commons cannot, they muſt be filent, 
until the Miniſter himſelf procures them a licence to 
examine his own conduct, Inferences leſs ſpecious 
have been drawn. There have been Miniiters, who 
would affirm that exigence of ſtate required ſuch a 
warrant ; Primates, who would juſtify it by precepts of 
the Goſpel; and Judges, even in this laſt age, who 
would have pronounced the ſeizure to be lawful, We 

all 
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all know what has been delivered for law in the Reign 
of Charles T. net only by Judges on the vench, but with 
ſolemnity by all the Judges (except honeſt Crook 
and Hutton) aſſembled in the Exchequer chamber, 
The Parliament having been obliged to annul their 
illegal and partial determinations; and it is better to 
avoid all foundation of ſtrife, than be obliged to reverſe 
decrees. 


ADHERING to the forms and the uſual language of 
Parliament, cannot be attended with any evil to the 
Crown. Becauſe whatever public truſt, whatever 
power over public money was in the Crown, ſtill 
continues there; nor did the Houſe of Commons ever 
attempt to abridge the prerogative, in this or any other 
inſtance; but were content to leave it as they found it. 
Whatever right the Crown had to iſſue letters or 
warrants for payment of public money; whatever 
right the crown ever had to apply it, the ſame right 
ſtill ſubſiſts. Their Conſent is acknowledged to be 
neceſſary to the diſpoſing of public money. And 
ſhould his Majeſty's repreſentative think it adviſeable 
that his Majeſty's Conſent ſhould precede the Money 
Bill, even that end was anſwered by his Speech at 
opening the Parliament. To what purpoſe then ſhould 
a previous Conſent become embodied in the Statutes, 
unleſs there to remain upon record, for matter of future 
contention ? 


Ir is not apprehended, that an inſtance can be 
produced before the late practice in this Kingdom, 
where any Parliament in England or Ireland have in 
their Statutes acknowledged that the King's previous 
Conſent was neceſſary to the making of that Statute. 
When a licence becomes neceſſary, a Parliament 
becomes uſeleſs. 


Upon 
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Urpon the change of parliamentary forms and 
language, we cannot be ſure that the rights of the 
People would continue the ſame; nor that they would 
be ſo well able to maintain thoſe rights, againſt every 
ſubtile Miniſter: An unqueſtionable reaſon for our 
refuſing to admit the ſmalleſt alteration. And we 
ought to be the more ſteady in our refuſal; the more 
vehemently we ſee ſuch groundleſs alteration inſiſted 
upon, particularly when we ſee corrupt Steps taken to 
compaſs it, and ſee ſervants of the higheſt ability and 
fidelity diſplaced for oppoſing it. Were a Parliament 
only to meet by proclamation of the Crown, for the 
bare aſſenting to raiſe annual ſupplies for ſoldiers and 
ſtate officers, and afterwards have no Authority, but by 
previous licence to adviſe the application of what 
happens to remain after ſupplying theſe ends; nor no 
authority to enquire how it has been diſpoſed of, as hath 
been publickly affirmed; what better would they be than 
a Parliament of Paris, aſſembled to do what they are 
bid, and do nothing but what they are bid? Who, but 
a ſlave, would fit in ſuch an aſſembly? Eftabliſh this 
negative claim in any one inſtance of parliamentary 
authority, and it is eaſy to make it a precedent for 
curbing, the rights of the people. If this was Law, the 
commons could not have enquired into the conduct of 
the Surveyor General; nor would the P------ and 
8—— have taken ***#* ſteps to defend him. Could 
they have ſcreened him under colour of Law, they 
would not have {truggled to do it againſt Law, 


We ſee what attempts were made this winter to 
purchaſe us with money, perhaps with our own money. 
We ec, we feel, that money may be worſe than waſted 
among us. Can there be ſtronger reaſon to guard the 
Public purſe from public officers? 


A miſspplication 
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A miſapplication of our meney, when we chance 
to have money, may be as fatal to Britain, as a 
miſapplication of their own; and with reſpect even 
to ourſelves, a miſapplication might, for the 
time, be as miſchievous as an alienation, poſſibly more 


ſo. 


A Miniſter of State has as good a right to compel us 
to paſs a bill for the raiſing of money, as to reſtrain us 
from offering a bill to the Crown, for the application 
of our own money, when it is raiſed. The Prerogative 
is not above advice. No friend of his Majeſty will 
wiſh him to be deſtitute of advice; nor will any 
ſtateſman, except theſe arrogant ones, ſay, that he has 
adviſers more able or more conſtitutional, than his 
Parliament; who, upon all occaſions, have the higheſt 
right humbly to deliver their ſentiments to the Throne. 
They are the great council of the Nation called by 
Writ to adviſe the King. To give him their advice, 
is by the conſtitution, a main branch of their office, 
Can any man think it conſiſtent with the duty, the 
uſe, the truſt, the office and dignity of Parliament, 
or conſiſtent with common ſenſe, that they be ſum. 
moned to give advice, and yet when they are aſſem- 
bled, then tied up by Prerogative, from giving their 
advice until previous leave is voluntarily given to au- 
thorize them to ter it. What doctrine more abſurd, 
or more pernicious, was ever broached by Manwaring 
or Sibthorp, by Higgins or Sacheverel? And if they 
are entitled to interpoſe their advice, ſurely they may 
do it as conſtitutionally by heads of a Bill, as by an 
addreſs. If the Parliament may be debarred the free- 
dom of ſpeech, and ſilenced in one inſtance, they 
may, with equal right, be ſilenced in any other inſtance, 
where a Ruler ſhall pleaſe to ſay that he thinks the 
Prerogative is concerned, The ſame ſpirit, that em- 
e boldens 
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boldens a Miniſter to offer one ſuch invaſion, 
may prompt him to offer one hundred, ſtep by ſtep, 
as he finds that he can force them upon a pliable 
People. The natural means to prevent one hundred, 
is to oppoſe one. 


THe exiſtence of a free Government depends 
upon the ſpirit of a free People. Let them convince 
every aſpiring Miniſter that he ſhall govern the State 
upon the conftitutional Principles of Liberty and Pro- 
perty. Thoſe natural grants from God to Man. 
Grants, ſo juſtly prized by one of our ſpirited Nobili- 
ty, preſent at rejecting the Money Bill, that he thought 
himſelf degraded by accepting titular honour, and 
would have ſplit his fortune to regain his ſeat in the 
lower Houſe, for the defence of Liberty. Thus aſ- 
ſuming a dignity, which Monarchs united, can't 
give. 


*T1s obſerved of the Brit;h Subjects, that they 
have great forbearance. And likewiſe obſervable, 
that rigorous oppreſſors are commonly brought to 
juſtice. Gaveſ/ton, a debauched young reprobate, was 
baniſhed by Edward I. for corrupting the Heir ap- 
parent. But having artfully infinuated himſelf into 
the Prince's favour, contrary to the advice of the 
dying King, he recalled him at his acceſſion to the 
Crown, loaded him with wealth, gave him his Niece 
in marriage, with counties, towns, caſtles, and manors 
in abundance, allowed him to diſpoſe of all offices 
at pleaſure, to turn out of employment, whom he 
thought fit, and to rule with abſolute power, in the 
adminiſtration of public affairs, Every ſtep was ta- 
ken to gratiſy this inſolent libertine, odious to the whole 
Nation. Alarmed at this extravagant partiality, the 
two Houſes of Parliament inſiſted upon removing 


him from Court ; and as an honourable baniſhment, 
he 
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he had the government of Jreland, not content with 
it, he returned to England, with new inſolence, was 
by authority of Parliament baniſhed to France, after- 
wards recalled by the King, and, at length, by re- 
peated inſolence, he provoked the Barons to hang 
him, | 


IMMEDIATELY after his death, the Spencers flattered 
the Monarch, obſequiouſly gained him, outdid Gaveſton 
in pride and avarice, created ſuch general diſguſt, that 
they were baniſhed by Parliament; the ſon turned 
pirate, particularly againſt the Enghſh. They were 
recalled by the King, in revenge perſuaded him to 
Naughter his Subjects, became un verfally odious, 
rendered him unpopular, and thereby unable to pro- 
tect them, and were then beth of them hanged, and 
Badoc the Chancellor, their favourite adherent, killed 
by the mob. 


Ws ſee the fate of Empſon and Dudley, in Henry 
the Seventh's Reign. One of them, Empſon, was a 
perſon of the meaneſt deſcent, impudent and ſhame- 
leſs, ever boaſting of his enormous vices, The other, 
a man of family, knowing in the Law, and of quick 
parts, to give the moſt favourahle turn to the worſt 
actions. Theſe two confederates were eternally 
wronging and robbing the Nation, by the wiakedeſt 
devices; and thus raiſed up enemies numberleſs, who 
took the firſt opportunity to bring them both to the 
gallows, upon the acceſſion of Henry VIII, 


SEE Laud; ſee Strafford; ſee deteſtable Lord Chief. 
Juſtice Jefferies, at the Revolution, beſeeching the 
Lord Mayor of London to ſend him to the Tower, in 
order to ſave him from the mob, who by beating had 
almoſt taken his life, and would have finiſhed it, by 
tearing him to pieces, had not the Lord Mayor in- 

terpoſed, 
* 
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terpoſed, not through favour, but in confidence of ſee- 


ng him hanged, as he muſt have been, had he not 
quickly died in priſon. 


See Mi niſters in Queen Ann's Reign ſecretly plot- 
ting to bring in the Pretender, and ſave their lives 
by flight, in the next Reign. Deceivers or betrayers, 
oppreſſors, and corruptors, never eſcape univerſal ha- 
tred, and ſeldom eſcape juſtice from one hand or other. 
More calm, and more ſafe, more reputable, and more 
cligible, more pleaſing to God, and more uſeful to 
man, 1s a life of integrity and candour, that neither 
prompts men to oppreſs or deceive, to pillage or pur- 
loin, but animates them with a ſocial and friendly diſ- 
poſition to Civil Society and Human Race. 


Bxs1DEs the extraordinary meaſures purſued in the 
Barrack affair, and the Money Bill; what inſidious 
ſteps were taken laſt Seſſion of Parliament, in relation 
to the Linnen Bill. Eaſily underſtood by peruſing a 
Judicious pamphlet written with Senſe and Spirit, en- 
titled, Some fats and obſervations relative to the fate of the 
late Linnen Bill. * There are alſo many Gentlemen, who 
know the various artful and coloured ſteps, that were 
taken this winter to bring ſuch of our Linnen Sta- 
tutes, as are perpetual, into the power of ſome men, 
who at the moſt coula have done no better for us, 
than to have returned them as we gave them, perpe- 
tual 3 and poſſibly, would not have done that. 


SUCH is the State of affairs in this Kingdom, at a 
period when Writers and Courtiers would perſuade us 
to place unlimited truſt and confidence in the very 
man that has brought them to that State. This man of 
dark and dangerous Talents is ſet up, and recommend- 
ed for leader and director general. of a popular aſſem- 
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hly, upon whoſe integrity, vigour and wiſdom, our 
All depends. What dupes muſt theſe men be, who 
take ſuch barefaced ſteps to make us ſlaves? All 
attempts upon Liberty have began with hypocriſy, 
previous to force. Tis perhaps difficult to give an in- 
ſtance, where the maſk has been ſo quickly and bold- 
ly taken off, as in our days by an amphibious politi- 
cian, that ſeemingly gave himſelf to God, as it were 
for the more eaſy deſtruction of man, 


TuIs particular article, that of a national confi- 
dence dangerouſly placed, deſerves the readers atten- 
tion. If a ſeries of conduct in any man ſhall ap- 
pear prejudicial to the Public, or ſhall give them juſt 
cauſe to ſuſpect that his views are dangerous; they 
muſt be void of common ſenſe, e' er they can bring 
themſelves to rely upon him. Nay, they cannot if 
they would; they may indeed give themſelves up to 
him; but as they can't truſt him, *tis impoſſible that 
they can rely upon him. The conduct and character 
of this man forbid any reliance. Property in ftritne(s 
he has not; his revenue is but a truſt eſtate, wagers 
aſſigned for publick ſervice, aſſigned for the ſupport of 
Religion, now openly attacked, to build him a tempo- 
ral Kingdom. For this purpoſe, its own revenue is 
turned againſt itſelf, He is not by any landed pro- 
perty embarked with the welfare of the Nation; he 
can only be conſidered as a public Officer, and not 
as a good one, or it had not been thus neceſſary to 
inſpect his public conduct, 


A Primate at the head of a national Church, where 
many large endowments and influences follow his 
ſation, merely in virtue of his eccleſiaſtical dignity, 
is in poſſeſſion of greater power, than can poſſibly fall 
to the ſhare of any man of whatſoever rank or fortune 
among us. Beſides that evident ſuperiority which ſuch 
a Primate muſt have over his fellow ſubjects, ſhould 
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it ſo happen, that he ſhares one third part in the 
Government of his Country, how muſt this extend 
his influence? Suppoſe that he, being one of three 
Governors, ſhould in effect engroſs the power of the 
three; would he not then be formidable ? Suppoſe 
that in conſequence of theſe powers, he ſhould gain 
ſway in an upper Houſe of Parliament, and find 
means to get ſome put in, and ſome put out of a 
Privy Council; would he not then arrive at a dan- 
gerous growth; ſuppoſe ſuch a man fhould, for a 
courſe of years, enjoy theſe extraordinary powers, 
would he not then become more experienced, more 
cunning in his various proceedings, better ſupported 
with dependencies, better able to oppoſe conſtitutional 
meaſures, and ftill further enabled to exerciſe do- 
minion over his fellow ſubjeas, to corrupt them, to 
buy them, to diſtreſs and enſlave them? When arriv- 
ed at this imperious ſtate, connected to few indivi- 
duals, and ſcarce at all conneQed to the higheſt in- 
tereſts of the Community, but, on the contrary, the 
increaſe oi his power depending upon the increaſe of 
proſtitution, what muſt a free People expect? How 
often have we ſeen a State undone by a ſubject, 


when he had outgrown his condition? The wiſe Ro. 


mans ftrugy!ed hard, and often, to prevent it; and 
they were undone, their liberty died, when they could 
not prevent it. States eyery where, to preſerve their 
independence, make it their firſt care to preſerve a 
balance of power among, their neighbours. Such due 
balance is quite neceſſary among Subjects who intend 
to be free. Would any diſintereſted member of ſo- 
cicty, would at:y rational perſon of found mind and 
memory contribute to increaſe the power of ſuch a 
man? There is but one way left to increaſe it ; give 
him All. Countrymen, this ſubject is worthy of your 
ſerious cohſideration, ſhould an afpiring adventurer, 
thus circumſtanced, gain an aſcendant in your lower 
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Houſe of Parliament, then the power of the Nation 
would be in his hands. 


How could you deliver yourſelves, having added 
power that you could not ſubtract? Would not every 
man, Lay and Eccleſiaſtic, be brought into a ſtate of 
ſervitude? His ſupremacy would tend to render him 
abſolute over the Prelates and Clergy themſelves; a 
kind of proteſtant Pope. What livings could any 
Biſhop beſtow, without his leave? They muſt be 
ſubject to his Bulls and his Reſervations, for exigence of 
ſtate, to bait his hook, to bribe ſome Member, who 
had a ſon or a brother in the Church. Not even 
a Tranſlation or a Faculty could be obtained, without 
ſome view to his intereſt, His papal! prerogatives muſt 
every where take place, and our Prelates dread and 
worſhip him. Some job mutt be done by them, when- 
ever any thing was to be done for them. A vaſſalage 
not ſuitable to the times, our Prelates, thank God, 
have raiſed their minds to the proper pitch; they too 
well underſtand the value of Liberty, Civil and Religi- 
ous; to make condeſcenſions unworthy of good ſenſe 
or good conſcience, 


| WovrD not every independant man rather live 
in freedom, by his plow or his ſhop, than deliberately 
bring himſelf into a ſtate of fear and ſervility ? 


My Countrymen, have confidence in your ſtrength ; 
but do not wantonly put it to dangerous and unne- 
ceſlary trials. Remember the Speech made by Colonel 
Titus upon the famous Bill of Excluſion. 


© METHINKs, I hear a Lion in the Lobby roar, 
The queſtion is, ſhall we ſhut the doors to keep 
« him out, or ſhall we let him in, that we may 
turn him out again?” 
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LET us therefore duly weigh conſequences, before 
we make important changes; fince the Acceſſion of 
the illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover, public meaſures have 
been alike calmly and ſucceſsfully carried on, through 
one certain plain channel that we all know. Why 
then ſhall that channe] be altered to humour one 
man, or make the fortune of another. Long expe- 
rience ſhews, that by minds united in a reliance upon 
Gentlemen of landed intereſt, every neceſſary mea- 
ſure has been followed to maintain our Conſtitution, 
to ſupport the Crown, and give full content to the 
Subject; who are as eaſily contented, as any Freemen 
upon the Globe. The ſalus populi is their aim, and 
for this righteous purpoſe, they deſire nothing more, 
than to preſerve the balance of power, where Gop 
and Nature placed it. Divert it out of its natura] 
channel, and the lofty title of him that engroſſes it 
will not eaſe the loins of him that bears the oppreſ- 
ſion. Names do not vary things. Had you 
called Strafford, Devonſhire, Strafford had been an 


oppreſſor ſtill. Call Devonſhire Strafford, Devonſhire 
is ſtill the upright Whig. 


Tux ſpirit, at preſent, is either to lead or drive; 
partly one, partly the other; ſo near the precipice, 
that it is bigh time to look before us. "The unna- 
tural Strength accrued to our invader by certain ob- 
vious alliances, which infinity of accidents have cauſ- 
ed to center in him, ſeem to have turned his brain; 
and as madmen do more in their fits, than they were 
able to do whilſt they had their ſenſes; ſo his ex- 
ploits, exceeding all probability, ſeem to have given 
him, or his raſh adherents, the confidence to think, 
that he is able to weather every ſtorm that he raiſ- 
es; hence is he daring and dangerous; but the more 
dangerous, ſtill the ſtronger is the neceſſity for oppo- 
ſing bim. Oppoſe him, or worſhip him, other choice 

is 
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is not left you. Theſe momentous, theſe feeling con- 
ſiderations, for *tis now come to real feeling among 
us, muſt open the eyes of every man that has eyes; 
and raiſe the ſpirit of every man that has ſpirit. 


. Our Whig allies on to'ther fide of the water will 
quickly ſee how deeply they are concerned in the 
meaſures that have been taken here. Meaſures not 
below the conſideration of his Majeſty's beſt friends. 
Every corruption carries its own remedy. The real 
intereſts of both Kingdoms are? intimately connected, 
and in this queſtion alike concerned. Tis better to 
foreſee evils, when it may be poſſible to prevent them, 
than to labour under them, when it may be impoſſible 
to remedy them. 


Wr are all in like danger, without diſtinction of 
perſons. What then will Gentlemen gain who have 
been unwarily wheedled to ſell their birthright for 
a meſs of pottage ? If there are ſuch ; the man bribed 
will periſh as effectually and as quickly, as the x man 
that is above corruption. 


WHAT a mortal wound did Liberty receive in a 
neighbouring Proteſtant Country, by the dire ambi- 
tion of a Godleſs Prelate ? When ſuch a man ſhuts 
up his bible, and opens his warehouſe of Politics, guard 
againſt ſome dreadful hurricane, all hands on board ; 
all reſolute to ſave the Veſſel, What a Country wag 
Denmark ? As free as ours, until an * intriguing 
Biſhop of Copenhagen, practiſed with the Court, to aſ- 
fiſt him in betraying the Nation. Then cajoled 4 
party in their Houſe of Commons, inſinuated Eimſelf 
into their confidence, perſuaded them to rely upon 
him, and combining with Nanſon, a corrupt Statel- 
man, ſtole their Liberties from them. Being already 
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on the watch to deſtroy them, in order to raiſe his own 
power, and fill his pockets, he artfully laid hold of 
lome raſh expreſſions made uſe of by one of the No- 
bility, in preſence of the Commons, fomented their 
paſſions, and the night being too far advanced for ex- 
ecution of his deſign, he by Brigues and Meſſages, kept 
up their reſentment 'till morning; then he and deteſ- 
table Nanſon led them early to Court; and, under co- 
lour of friendſhip, e' er they had time for recollection 
prevailed upon them to reſign the conſtitution of their 
Country to the Monarch, and, in an hour, made 
him as abſolute as the Turk: The Nobles being car- 
ried in the torrent, and compelled to join in the 
parricide, The City Gates for this purpoſe having been 
locked up, and a Maſſacre threatened, to extort com- 
pliance. 


WIA 1s it that from time to time encourages 
' profligate men to theſe aſtoniſhing thefts ? , Tis no- 
thing but a proſpet of mean acquieſcence in the 
People. Evidence of this truth may be had every day, 
in every Country. 


His Majeſty's deputies come hither quietly to do 
his Majeſty's buſineſs. And his Majeſty's Subjects 
left to themſelves, uninterrupted by aſpiring factious 
men, would joyfully do his Majeſty's bufineſs, with as 
much alacrity and expedition, as any ruler could poſ- 
ſibly require. "They have given continual proof of this 
dutiful diſpoſition. How did they behave upon the 
late Rebellion? *To a man for the Houſe of Hano- 
der; all ready to arm for that Proteſtant Houſe ; their 
then Governor knows, that they were as ready to arm, 
as he could wiſh them. They have always been well 
 affeQed, They are fill fo, and will continue fo, 
Whilft his MajeRy's intereſt, or his inclinations, are 
purſucd, there cannot be any degree of diſfatisfaction 

between 
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between him and his People. But they would not 
be Subjects worthy of ſuch a Monarch, if they were 
inſenſible of the conduct of their rulers. Protection 
they deſerve, and are perſuaded that they ſhall always 
find it, under the wings of that deſireable family plac- 
ed on the Throne. *Tis the end of Government. 
They know, that they cannot. change their Monarch 
for a better. They do not wiſh for any change. 
Having already a King, ſuch as they would chuſe upon 
a free Election, they would in reality expoſe life and 
fortune to prevent a change. He has the hearts of 
them all. They know, that they muſt and ought to 
have Government, and it is their earneſt defire to ſup- 
port his Government, What inclination, what end, 
could ſuch men have to oppoſe the hands in whom 
Government is lodged? None poſſibly, but “ # * 
treatment from thoſe hands, which they rely upon his 
gracious Majeſty to prevent. What room then can 
there be to let looſe the ambition of an enterprizing 
Prelate upon ſuch a People? Were the will of that 
Prelate to become a Law, he could not put the af- 
fairs of the Nation in a State more advantageous to 
the Monarch, than they were at the commencement 
of his uſurpation. Why then ſhould experiments he 
tried, which can tend to no good? Why ſhould any 
adminiſtration take upon their ſhoulders the incumbe- 
rance of a meddling Churchman, when all content 
may be fully preſerved, only by a nod? ordering that 
Churchman to be quiet. A method, gentle and ſafe, 
judicious and equitable, to take oa behalf of a nation, 
juſtly entitled to the mildeſt treatment, becauſe they 
are ever ready to give every proof of the firmeſt at- 
tachment to their Sovereign, and of the warmeſt af- 
fection to Great-Britarn. 


As we are born with infirmities, it is true, that 


miſunderſtandings might poſlibly ariſe, without faults 
on 
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on any fide, Far am I from admitting that this is the 
caſe; but were it ſo, that mere miſapprehenſion of 
things ſhould fix a jealouſy in the minds of the 
People, and fatal warmth of temper ſhould cauſe an 
irrecencileable difference between a Nation and 
a Prelate; what a Prelate muſt he be, that is above 
condeſcenſion? Can he think himſelf ſuperior to the 
Nation, and of moment enough to be put in compe- 
tition with the quiet of the Nation? He will not 
ſurely ſpeak like W/olſey, Ego &. Rex meus. If pride 
and obftinacy ſo far prevail, that he reſolves to think 
ſo; will it be ſound policy for men in power to 
diſtreſs a Kingdom for his perſonal gratification ? 
The more he perſeveres, the more unworthy to be 
gratified. 


THE very act of perſeverance muſt increaſe our 
ſuſpicions. To gratify him in his boundleſs views, 
is impoſſible. Compoſition, weakly talked of, there 

can be none. Who that is free, will compound to 
put himſelf into a ſtate of ſervility? What can he 
have, in return for his freedom? The Nation there- 
fore muſt unavoidably oppoſe this man to the laſt ; 
oppoſe him upon conſtitutional principles, but oppoſe 
him in earneſt. He may advantageouſly, with re- 
ſpet to his quiet, his character, and his ſecurity, re- 
linquiſh his lawleſs purſuits ; but the Nation cannot re- 
cede from ſupport of their conſtitutional rights; un- 
leſs they would give up their All. Giving way to 
an invader, is giving up their All. Our anceſtors 
might as well have ſurrendered at diſcretion, to a 
Laud, or a Strafford ; as we may ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion to a man that we think worſe diſpoſed than the 
worſt of them. A man, whoſe continued craft and 
double dealing, whoſe **** example, and indiret 
attempts of every kind, has fully convinced the Na- 
tion, that they never had ſo deſtructive an enemy in 
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it. Diſtreſſing matter of obſervation it muſt be to 
our friends in England, to hear that the Proteſtants 
of this Nation are ſet at variance, to pleaſe a godleſs 


Biſhop. Such news will be well received at Rome, 
and St. Omers. 


WHaT can be more dangerous than a Church- 
man in the higheſt ſtation, under all the political ad- 
vantages which this man enjoys; hardly arrived to 
the midſt of life; ſmoeth and enterprizing, facetious 
and affable, ſecret and artful, to hook, and link, and 
lead a faction, with Laud's whole ambition, and more 
than Laud's temper and cunning? When any age 
produces ſuch a man, the Nation have urgent call to 
look to themſelves. Let Conſtituents, particularly at 
ſuch a time, impart their ſentiments to their Repre- 
ſentatives; then obſerve their conduct, and thereby 
judge who are fit to repreſent them again. A time of 
election will come, when it does, remember 
the rich men who would have ſold you ; nay, who has 
fold you; and remember the men of ſmaller fortune, 
who have ſaved you. Be not cajoled by Repreſentatives, 
who pretend to have acted upon judgment in giving up 
your rights, for a Penſion, a Title, a Seat at the 
Council Board, or a Commiſſion. You cannot be at 
a loſs to find a man that has honeſty and ſpirit: And 
you muſt be void of thoſe qualities yourſelves, if you 
do not chuſe him. Nothing hurts you more than 
backwardneſs; openly and publickly ſhew ſpirit, avow 
your Principles, then your Neighbours know whom 

they have to rely upon. Let every Elector, at every 
Election, conſider, that his Vote may be a caſting one 
upon that Election; that the Vote of his Repreſentative, 
may be a caſting voice in Parliament and thereby 
determine his ſafety or his deſtruction, Can the frowns 
of a landlord, or the flattery of a proſtitute; can a 
rich man's purſe, which I am not to ſhare, a purſe, 
which 
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which would be my diſgrace and ſelf-condemnation, if 
I did ſhare; can his dinner, which I do not want; can 
his wine, deſignedly given to ſeduce and intoxicate; 
can his ſolicitations, his addreſs, his promiſes, which 
he generally gives with deſign to break; can theſe,or any, 
or all of theſe low conſiderations, induce us, Freeholders, 
to betray ourſelves and ruin Poſterity; by a Vote in 
compliance given againſt our judgment, given perhaps, 
to gratify a man that has privately ſold us. Freeholders, 
you are not in chains to any man; weigh characters, 
and make the beſt choice, Let it not be in the power 
of any man, a ſecond time, to betray your incer-'ts. 
Conſider, your Vote is not a compliment due to any 
man upon earth, It is not due as intereſt. money {or debt; 
nor do any tycs of gratitude authorize a. breach of 
Public Truſt, and warrant you to give a public vote, 
in return for a private favour, properly payable in its 
own coin, and conferred perhaps, with defizn to 
extort that Vote, which could not otherwiſe be 
obtained. You are to chuſe a man to defend you from 
oppreſſion; the man that you chuic, is intruſted with 
your lives, your religion, your property, your All, 
He that attempts to awe you, or to biaſs you, does, 
in effect, attempt to chuſe for you, and thereby gives 
{trong evidence, that he defigns to betray and ſell you. 
Elſe, why does he not ſuffer you freely to chuſe for 
yourſelves in the moſt important affair of your whole 
lives? How ſhall he preſume to direct your choice, 
when you yourſelves are the perſons ſe deeply concerned 
in the event? He mult have his ſiniſter views; he 
would not otherwiſe attempt ſuch uſurpation. You do 
not fee him affiduvus to ſerve you, where he is not 
in intereſt concerned, Make therefore your own 
concluſions, and conſider that inſtead of being thug 
driven, which is a kind ©! inſult upon your perſons, 
and reproach to your underſtandings; it is your province 
to ſupport the men, that you believe are truly diſpoſed 

to 
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to ſupport the Nation. Not impenitent ſinners, whe 
have betrayed their Country? Not Abſentees, 


AN inſtance of judicious choice in a nei-hbcuring 
nation is worthy to be remembered for ever. The 
Borough of Hull in the Reign of King Charles II. 
choſe Andrew Marvel, a young Gentleman of little 
or no fortune, and maintained him at London, for the 
ſervice of the Public. His underſtanding, integrity, 
and ſpirit, were dreadful to the then infamous adminiſtra- 
tion. Perſunded that he would be theirs, for proper- 
ly aſking ; bey ſent his old ſchool fellow, the Lord 
Treaſurer Danby, to renew acquaintance with him in 
his garret. At paring, the Lord Treaſurer, out of 
pure affection, flipped into his hand an order upon 
the Treaſury for a thouſand pounds, and then away 
to his chariot. Aadrew, looking at the paper, calls 
after the Treaſurer, my Lord, I requeſt another mo- 
ment. Up again to the garret, and Fack the ſervant 
boy was called. Tack, child, what had I for dinner 
yeſterday ? Don't you remember, Sir? you had the 
little ſhoulder of mutton that you ordered me to bring 
ſroma woman in the market. Very right, child. 
What have I for dinner to day? Don't you know 
Sir, that you bid me lay by the blade bone to broil ? 
*Tis ſo, child, very right, go away. ; 


My Lord, do you hear that? Azdrew's dinner is 
provided? There's your piece of paper, I want it not. 
I know the ſort of kindneſs intended. I live here to 
ſerve my Conſtituents, the Miniſtry may ſeek men 
for their purpoſe, I am not one. 


Mx. Marvel indeed, was not a corrupt one, he dai- 
ly oppoſed a vicious Court, expoſed their meaſures, 
by his ſpeeches and writings, opcaed the eyes of his 
countrymen, | 
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countrymen, and had conſiderable ſhare in making 
way for the Revolution. 


Vics, falſhood, corruption, fear, and ſervility, 
have in our days been afſembled to work upon the 
paſſions of different men. In a late fulſome dedica- 
tion to the Lord Lieutenant, it is repreſented as a 
marvellous thing to conceive that we are not afraid of 


Wurxx two ſuch men, without a foot of inheri. 
tance in this Kingdom, perhaps without an acre in the 
next, aſpire at general dominion, there may be 
cauſe to fear on behalf of the Nation. But to talk 
that we individuals, as freemen their equals, as va- 
luable Members of Society, their ſuperiors, ſhould 
fear them, is to tell us, that we ſhould guard againſt 
an increaſe of their lawleſs power. Their minions 
ſheuld fear to inſinuate that we ought to fear them. 
God forbid that men contending for Liberty, and the 
true intereſt of the Hanover Succeſhon, ſhould fear 
openly to ſupport the one and the other. A man, 
who fears to declare himſelf, is not worthy to have 
beer born in our climate. A man flow to do his 
part, backward to do his utmoſt, when his Country 
is. aſſaulted by vicious men, robs Society of the ſervice 
that He owes them, If this low inſtrument, an 
Bireling writer, "treats Gentlemen with ſuch haughty 
menace, when ſeeking power for his maſter ; how 
would the maſter treat them, if his power were eſta- 
liſhed equal to his ambition? Let one of his aſpiring 
maſters, his ſcarlet maſter, timely fear, that his be- 
Zaviour in this Kingdom will follow him to the next, 
and ſhew that diſcerning and ſpirited people, the 
neceſity of keeping him in early ſubjection: Engliſhmen, 
Z eſteem and honour you, look to the man. 


Every 
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EveERY pamphlet, publiſhed in favour of theſe mo- 
dern oppreſſors, abounds with laviſh tenets, with an- 
ticonſtitutional maxims, with falſhoods, with deceit, 
ſophiſtry, or vicious principles; undermining the con- 
ſtitution, aſperſing our Repreſentatives, for aſſerting 
the rights of their conſtituents, and ſometimes laying 
aſide that reſpect juſtly due to our Monarch, as a 
King, and as a man of probity. Look into their 
ſeveral writings, and you need no other proof of a 
mercenary pen, groundleſs claim, and wicked deſign ; 
although numbers of chem are ſaid ig have been with 
great induſtry diſperſed through the two Kingdoms, 
under covers, as for his Majeſty's ſervice. Like quack 
pamphlets given gratis, to cover fraud, and ſeduce ig- 
norant people; to deceive and pillage the Public. 


THEsE writers care not what becomes of their 
Prince, if they can but compaſs the deſigns of their 
faction. Our conſtitution entiles us of right, to the 
frequent ſitting of Parliaments, for the framing of 
Laws, and redreſſing of grievances ; yet do theſe proſti- 
tute writers threaten us with the diſuſe of Parliaments, 
unleſs we purchaſe the uſe of them by taxes. Tis 
intimated that if the Revenue, which has been grant- 
ed in perpetuity, were ſufficient to ſupport the Civil 
and Military Eſtabliſhments, there would be an end 
of Parliaments. That is, in fact, an end of Liberty. What 
inſinuations more unjuſt and preſumptuous, can be caſt 
upon a Prince, that never wronged a Subject: 


THis doctrine, with more cunning than foreſight, 
is laid down to convince us that in policy we ought 
not to grudge an increaſe of the Civil and Military 
Eſtabliſhment, and other expences of the State; 

ſince 
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ſince this inereaſe makes it neceſſary to call frequent 
Parliaments, which ' tis ſuggeſted would be unneceſſary 
for the ſervice of the Crown, if the Revenue already 
granted in perpetuity were ſufficient to anſwer theſe 
ends. Were this aſſertion well founded, it would be 
an indiſputable reaſon why we ſhould give no more 
than is neceſſary, and only for a ſhort period, ſince 
the partizans of men in power, thus publickly in- 
form us, that it is only for the ſake of our annual 
Revenues, that we are ſuffered to enjoy our inhe- 
rent Rights. 


PARLIAMENTS are by this Court Writer repreſented 
as uſeful to the Crown, no otherwiſe than by filling the 
Treaſury; by collectiag money for the King. The 
ſeveral other conftitiitional parts of their office, ſuch 
as, giving their advice to his Majeſty, redreffing of 
National Grievances, making Laws for the well-being 
of the Community, curbing ſtate-op preſſors, and 
impeaching mighty criminals, are, it ſeems, uſelcſs to 
the Crown, and perhaps not very pleaſing to ſome of 
the lodſer Subjects, whoſe deſires, hopes and fears 
relate only to this world. a 


LAV D and — did not thus, at the dawn of 
their uſurpations, ſufter their poiſonous principles and 
ſecret intentions to appear in print; rampant as they 
were, with all the partial aid of King and Star 
Chamber, they did not in ſeven years raiſe their laviſh 
tenets higher than the modern tenets are at firſt 
ſetting out; though contrary to the ſenſe and diſpoſition 
of our Monarch, whole wiſhes are known to terminate 
in the welfare of his People. CHARLES's Popiſh 
Queen, ſtimulated by Prieſts and Bigotry, could not 
pick out keener inftruments' to train our Englih 
youth to ſlavery, than writers that we ſee attempt to 
ſupport our modern junto. Humble ſycophants, 

betrayers 
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betrayers of Liberty, avowing meaſures, which, 
reduced to practice, would be the moſt atrocious Breach 
of Public truſt, the blackeſt crime of parricide towards 
the freeſt Conſtitution. What uſe would there be in a 
Civil or Military Eſtabliſhment, if we had not a 
Parliament? One would be an Engine of oppreſſion, 
the other, an affiſtant Engine to enforce the oppreſſion. 
The ſimple, the vague State of nature, would be 
infinitely preferable, 


AMAZING efforts, in the midſt of an eſtabliſhed 
freedom ! But it is in the days of proſperity, that 
Nations are commonly undone, Sometimes 
immediately, ſometimes gradually undone. Upon our 
many paſt emergencies, when Whigs had the open 
enemy to oppoſe, by vigour and union they ſucceeded, 
Now they are inveigled, deceived, and divided, by the 
craft and cabal of ſuch men as Whigs ever deteſted. 
Long have we foreſeen that Whigs could never be 
ruined but by themſelves. It was not perhaps foreſeen, 
that any of them would conſent to let a ſpiritual intruder 
gain footing in their Houſe of Commons, to cut the 
tree at once by the root. 


PARDON me reader, Why do I call them Whigs? 
It is a flip of my haſty pen. We judge of Whigs 
by their actions? not judge of actions by men or 
characters. 


Tux Whig lives in every State; but wiſhes to 
live only in a free State, He claims no right to 
himſelf, but what he is willing to give to his Neighbour, 
He is not lifted in ſeQs, by ſounds, nor kept in them 
by prejudice, his mind is not contracted by ſyſtems, 
nor ſowered by bigots; it is open to God and Nature. 
He is not attached to perſon or faction, but to things; 
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to Juſtice, to Liberty, to Virtue, to his Country. 
He adheres to the men who adhere to theſe; and ad- 
heres to them no longer than they adhere to theſe. 
Wich like contempt of promiſes and menaces, unaw- 
ed by power, he is attached to theſe. Not lurking, 
as a drone, to reap what others ſow; he chearfully 
acts his part in Society: He does what he can; he en- 
deavours within his ſphere to promote the general 
welfare, No matter what you call him; what his 
rank, his profeſſion, or the title of his religion, this is 
the Whig ; and many ſuch, to their immortal honour, 
has providence raiſed up for the defence of Ireland, at 
this Day of exigence. 


THrrsr are the Whig principles; upon theſe ſtand 
the Revolution and the Hanover Succeſſion ; upon theſe 
principles only can Liberty and Property be ſupported, 
Men actuated by Whiggiſm will oppoſe evil mea- 
ſures under every adminiſtration, without regard to the 
names or perſons of the actors. Elſe they do not 
act upon Whig principles. Corruption, venality and 
ſtretch of power, may anſwer an occaſional purpoſe, 
and prop the tottering ſeat of an evil Miniſter ; but 
they are deſtructive of every thing praiſe worthy. 
They deſtroy many political Conſtitutions; but nei- 
ther renew nor preſerve any, 


THe open foe we can oppoſe, the ſecret one takes 
us as a thici in the night by ſurprize; one 
acts with ſome appearance of honour, t'other with 
all infamy. One rouſes us to defence; t'other 
ſtabs us a fiecep. To oppoſe open violence, provi- 
dence dircis open force; to oppoſe corruption, he 
arms us with Spirit and Virtue, Divine qualities, 
which for this reaſon have been copiouſly and labo- 
riouſly, artfully and wicked!y decried by the late 
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CausEs impenetrable to us may poſihly move 
ſome Gentlemen of probity to take this ar ins 
ſide, If ſuch have been unwarily taken vy the deceit- 
ful Siren, they will ſtapd aſtoniliied at theriſelves, when 
they look back at the lengtns they ha e gone, Although 
all arts are uſed to ſuppreſs preſeiit reflection; here-— 
after they will ſee, I hope not feel, their error. Ex- 
ample teaches caution, All diſſimulation, all craft, 
all coquetry, all love tricks diſplayed; no ſpecies of 
deceit or flattery, untried to debauch you. Then 
the ſcene being cloſed, ſucceſsfully or unſucceſsfully, 
you are undone, you are ſcornfully and deſervedly 
treated as a caſt harlot, If your Country is enſlaved, 
ſo are you. If it eſcapes, you make the loweſt fi- 
gure in it. | 


By no method can we be deſtroyed, but by di- 
viſions among ourſelves. The body of our Country 
have already convinced our neighbours that we are 
honeſt ; let the reſt of us ſhew them that we are wile. 
Error is inſeparable from human nature; differences 
in opinion inſeparable from error. It is no ſhame to 
err, but it is infamous to perſevere. Some may have 
had improper views; others may poſſibly have acted 
upon judgment; Gentlemen that did ſo, may, upon 
change of Judgment, come to act as we would wiſh 
them to do. Then we ſhould receive them with open 
arms. Coming cver to us upon conviction, their minds 
emerged, will prompt them to repay the Public with 
double ſervice. Some Gentlemen, that erred in the 
beginning of life, are now a faving ſtrength to their 
Country, a glory to their families, and an honour to 
Human Race. It may be the caſe of others: Pau! 


had once been a perſecutor. 
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A man by nature intended as an inſtrument for 
Cataline, hid in the Womb of time until our Age, 
then unfortunately breaks forth. His early motions 
ſtrike us with matter of obſervation; the more we 
obſerve, the more we ſuſpect; we are ſlow to complains 
and hope the beſt; but ſtill, every moment, find new 
reaſon to fear the worſt. We gradually ſee this man 
unite with a Perſon dangerous as himſelf; alike crafty 
and ambitious; we fee their combined meaſures tend to 
one point, to aſſume the total rule of the Nation; for 
this purpoſe debauch the Subject, brow-beat thoſe 
that they can't debauch, make every incident a job, 
and concert to break the meaſures of Parliament. 


AT the opening of this laſt Seſſions of Parliament, 
the Commons began with paſſing a Bill of ample Sup- 
plies for the Government, and an other for diſcharge 
of the National Debt. Whilſt theſe were in England, 
they paſſed the Heads of a Bill, as formerly mentioned, 
to reimburſe the Nation for the embezzlements of 
the Surveyor General; one Revenue Bill; one for 
continuing ſeveral temporary Laws near expiring, 
and- ſeveral others of public utility; then proceeded 
to ſome conſiderations, aþout Tillage, Planting, and 
other national Affairs. 


Tux Bills being returned from England, that 
one relative to the Debt was rejected upon change 
in the Preamble; ſoon afterwards there was an ad- 
journment as uſual at Chri/#meſs, (to 15th January) 
on which day L --- G-=---- moved for a further ad- 
journment of the Houſe, until the 5th of February; ſignify- 
ing that ſuch adjournment was at the deſire of his 
(3----- 3 and as an inſtance of reſpect to his Majeſty's 
Pepreſentative, they adjourned unanimouſly, During 
the 


„ 


the adjournment the Maſter of the Rolls, the Prime 
Serjeant, and the Quarter Maſter General, were 
removed from their Employments, and Mr. Beyle, a 
Gentleman of very good charater, and a relation 
of the Speaker, was ſtripped of a Penſion, which 
had been granted him for reſigning a former Em- 
ployment. Theſe are all Members of Parliament, 
and men remaikable for propriety of behaviour in 
their Employments, for Zeal to his Majeſty. for Pa- 
triotiſm to their Country, and for uncommon Abili- 
ties to fill high ſtations. One of them, thirty years 
in the Service, and had expended above 40001. in 
purchaſing military preferment. Another, at the 
Heel of Life, ſtripped of an Employment, for which 
he gave more than 12,000. in confidence that a ſtea- 
dy Whig, acting upon conſcience and Whig princi- 
ples, muſt ever be ſecure of his: poſſeſſions through. 
out every Adminiſtration under the illuſtrious Houſe of 
Hanover. Theſe worthy Officers, though in fact on- 
ly acting upon principle, ugon Whig principles, are ſo 
miſrepreſented to his Majeſty, that they are diſcarded ; 
whilſt the Surveyor-General, who had injured the Na- 


tion, was put into ſo favourable a light to his Majeſty, 
as to be ſuffered to ſell at full value. 


Tos evil minded men, who have found means 
to diſtreſs and embroil a Kingdom, have ſtill ſome- 
what to conſider for their own ſakes, They cannot 
but know, that his Majeſty, who is remarkable for 
integrity, deſires to be ſerved by Men of the ſame prin- 
ciple; he would not have his Servants lay afide their 
Honeſty, when they go into his Service, nor have 
them diſcarded, becauſe they retain it. None can 
foreſee better than he does the miſchiefs that would 
accrue to the Public, if upright men, who love him 
and the Conſtitution, were put under difcouragements 
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to enter into, and ſpend their Lives in his Service; 
and ſhould ſuch men fall under a miſtake, which we 
are often liable to, in judging of conſtitutional affairs, 
no breaſt is more prompt than his to make proper al- 
lowance for human frailty, He will never fail, 
unleſs from the want of due information, to make 
ſuch allowance, Although, in the preſent inſtance, 
the Gentlemen who oppoſed the late meaſures in 
Parliament, do not, on that account, need any al- 
lowance ; being in that reſpect, free even from error, 
their nag having been conſtitutional and upright, 
as ſure as we have a Conſtitution that warrants 
freedom of Parliament, 


IMPORTANT truths may for a time be concealed 
from his Royal Ear; they will not, they cannot al- 
ways be concealed, And when he comes to ſee, 
that his moſt faithful Subjects, and his beſt Servants, 
have through ſiniſter views been traduced, as diſaffected 
to his Perſon and Government ; how will he think of 
the men who combine to deceive him, whilſt they 


live in luxury by his bounty? 


Soon after the removal of theſe Gentlemen from 
his Majeſty's Service, and before the Houſe of Commons 
could meet, according to the defired adjournment, a 
Proclamation iſſued ( January 3oth) to prorogue the 
Parliament to the 2d of April. By which means the 
ſeveral Bills ſent to England were all loſt; and among 
them, one for the ſuppert of the Proteſtant Charter- 
Schools, which the Lord Lieutenant had recommended 
to the Parliament, as a matter of Importance. 


By this unexpected prorogation, the Parliament 
were deprived of all means to lay before their Monarch 
the State of his Kingdom, Such Repreſentation 

is 
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is fruitleſs from a Private Perſon (how reſpectable 
ſoever) and it could not come from a branch of the 
Legiſlature. 


An extraordinary criſis is this, to which the beſt of 
Subjects, for ſo we may truly call the Proteſtants of 
Ireland, are driven. 


Wurd ſuch ſteps as theſe are taken, vain it is 
for Rulers to imagine, that they can, by Proclamation, 
ſtop every mouth, and ſuppreſs every complaint. The 
mouth of a Whig, who ſees his Country grieved, 
cannot be ſtopped, but by ſtopping his breath. There 
is but one natural and effectual method to prevent 
murmur, remove the cauſe. 


War Viceroy, ſince the Revolution, has ſeen 
ſuch a ſudden and general diſcontent ſpread itſelt 
among a loyal People, committed to his Charge? 
Jealouſies, fears, and feuds, prevailing at this day, 
throughout an whole Kingdom, where content and 
union appeared in every countenance, until the Grand 
Spiritual Tempter was let looſe to harraſs the Subject, 
and embroil the State? 


In Fuly, the wicked author of the Candid Inquiry, 
publiſhed his enſnaring Pamphlet to deſtroy Religion 
and Virtue. Autumn was ſpent in careſſing, flatter- 
ing, and ſoliciting Members of Parliament; and at- 
tempting, by any means, to obtrude partizans 
into the Houſe of Commons. The ſcene from 
opening of the Parliament. to the prorogation of it, 
has been ſimply and fairly repreſented; as near as we 
can collect from Gentlemen of the beſt reputation, 
that had a knowledge of the ſeveral tranſactions. 
Thus without regard to form or decoration, you have 
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and public{pirited writer, the memoirs 
nonhs, that will not be forgotten in a centu- 


Derr zre Gentlemen ſtill alive, who remember the 
latter end of Qreen ArN's reign, when deep deſigns 
wer artfully formed by inſidious underlings; for a time 
unſeen, or unobſerved; although they moved the whole 
machine; corrupt meaſures taken, arts uſed for 
gaining by ſurprize, and otherwiſe, a parliamentary 
ſanQion for getting *10ney into the Hands of courtiers, 
to furniſh their creatures for carrying on their Elections. 
* Members bribed not only for an whole Seffion, but 
new bribes for particular Votes. Animoſities kindled, 
Patriots vilified, the Houſe of Commons libelled, and 
their conſtitutional proceedings traduced by ſycophants 
and ſycophant-writers, new language introduced, 
prerogative ſtretched, outcries againſt freedom of the 
Preſs; arbitrary Judges, uſurping che known legal 
power of Juries, to awe the Subject jnto filence, and 
thus ingratiate themſelves, by concealing the abuſes of 
an Adminiſtration. Supporters of the Conſtitution 
miſrepreſented, and ſtigmatized as diſloyal; honeſt men 
removed from poſts of truſt and profit, from coun- 
cil and from government of Counties; Pulpits de- 
filed to ſanctify abuſe of power, and Sheriffs occaſio- 
nally ſtruck, to ſupport indirect meaſures of wicked 
Minifters, who were ſecret enemies to the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion, and apparent enemies to the liberties of 
their Country. 


Two men, who lately took all poſſible pains to 
corrupt our morals, have now found a court expedi- 
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ent to deliver themſelves from all preſent rettraint 
and fear of Parliament. That great Court inſtituted 
partly to redreſs grievances, and call to account 
overgrown criminals, who are above the reach of 
ordinary juſtice, How ſoon his Majeſty will be 
pleaſed to hear the ſenſe of his people, in the conſtitu- 
tional manner, from their Repreſentatives in Parlia- 
ment, we know not. For his fake and curs, the 
Nation is earneſt to be heard. As earneſt to diſcloſe 
the ſtate of the Kingdom as the junto are to conceal 
it. The true cauſe of their earneſt deſire for that pro- 
rogation. 


Trix deſigns muſt be of the blackeſt dye, who 
repreſent the Proteſtants of this Nation to be diſaf- 
fected, and the Members of Parliament, who oppole 
their meaſures, to be ſeditious, and ſpirited up by a 


Popiſh faction. 


WHAT malice can exceed theirs, who repreſent us 
as diſaffected to the King, and as diſpoſed to ſhake off 
our dependance upon England; becauſe we are not fo 
weak, as to depend upon them, and ſo mean, as to 
make compliances to them, which our common Matter 
would not expect? *Tis not probable, that any one 
Proteſtant in Jreland has it in his thoughts to with- 
draw his dependance. Nor is there perhaps a Papiſt 
in the Nation, ſottiih enough to cheriſh that proſ- 
peat. Men of that perſuaſion may poſſibly with to 
ſee a Popiſh monarch on the Britiſh Throne; but 
can have no view of ſhaking off the national depen- 
dance. On ſome we muſt depend, on none fo wiſe- 
ly as on thoſe who treat us like brethren, and contri- 
bute to maintain our Liberties. 


THe three Eftates of the Realm tuned to one ano- 
ther, make admirable harmony, ſtretch one {tring 
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beyond its proper pitch, or leave one out, and you 
deſtroy the whole concert, Incroach upon the Rights 
and Liberties of the People, or of their Repreſenta- 
tives, and you break the ftrength that is to ſupport 
your Monarch, conſequently you abridge the real 
power and intereſt of the Crown, which is only to 
be ſupported by the ſtrength and treaſure of his Peo- 
ple, | 


DurinG the preſent interval of Parliament, our 
grand ſeducers will have time to re-ſtudy the art of 
intriguing, time to poiſon the minds, and foul the 
hands of our Countrymen. 


WHENEVER they venture te renew their atrocious 
attempts upon our virtue, we ſhould conſider them as 
offering the higheſt indignity that one man can offer 
to another. No language, no inſult, can exceed it. 
God preſerve the King and People. 


